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pace with educational 
thought — edited with 
understanding —man- 
ufactured with skill 




















More Than 1000 Schools 
Have adopted FAR EAST BOOKS 
As Basic Material 


In recent months, numerous educators have pointed out, in public addresses and 
professional articles, the regrettable neglect of the Far East in the available school- 
books in the social studies, particularly in history and geography. Many schools 
which are using the Far East series have introduced them as an integral part of 
social studies courses. Where the program of studies is less flexible, administra- 
tors are using them to supplement the prescribed reading in those subjects, 
Teachers who recognize the need for the information find no serious difficulty 
in making use of these intensely interesting texts. 
LAND OF THE SOVIETS PEOPLES OF THE CHINA SEAS 
Marguerite A. Stewart Elizabeth Allerton Clark 
CHANGING CHINA LANDS DOWN UNDER 
George E. Taylor C. Hartley Grattan 
TWENTIETH CENTURY INDIA 
MODERN JAPAN Kate L. Mitchell and 
William H. Chamberlin Kumar Goshal 


List Price 40c Net Price 30c 


Order the Books you need NOW 
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The “Hit” Book of the Year 
Americans Together 


AMERICANS TOGETHER aims to give students an overall understanding of 
the geography of Latin America and its effect on the people; their history, their 
living conditions, their industrial and commercial life. 

It aims to create an appreciation of the people; their manner of living; their racial 
heritage: their cultural aspirations and problems. It aims to develop an under- 
standing of political and economic conditions—how and why they are what they 
are—an overall of their history and how it explains their difference from us, their 
likeness to us, their achievements and their difficulties 

We urge that you order an examination copy-of this outstanding book immedi- 
ately. 


List Price $1.00 Net Price 75c 


Webster Publishing Company 


1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis (3), Missouri 
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IMPORTANT : 
School Administrators ie 


Will you give us information about your school situation? 





Your Association would like to learn quickly about the trend of 
school enrollments and teacher shortages. 
By supplying us today with this information, we can ascertain the 
magnitude of the total problem nationally. 
Only a few minutes are needed to supply the answers below. 
Mail today to 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 












































Grade | Enrollments 
+ } Oct. 1, 1942 | Oct. 1, 1943 
| | ) 
5 | 
| | 
| 
9 | 
| 
10 | | 
| 
11 | | 
2 | | 
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Tear out and return TODAY—Please 











Is Your School Using the New 


Social Studies Resource Units? 

ge REMARKABLE success of the 1942 experiment of two NEA de- 

partments in preparing resource-unit material in pamphlet form 
for social studies teachers has resulted in the announcement that eight 
additional units have just come off the press and that at least three 
more will appear this semester. Each unit contains a 15,000 word 
analysis of a single social problem followed by special suggestions on 
how to teach that problem to secondary-school youth. The series is 
called PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN LIFE, and the sponsoring organizations 
are your Association and the National Council for the Social Studies. 


TITLES OF THE EIGHT UNITS JUST PUBLISHED ARE: 

No. ll. War: The Causes, Effects, and Control of International Vio- 
lence. By Carl Friedrich and Ronald B. Edgerton. 

No. 12. Making Our Government Efficient: Public Administration in 
the United States. By L. D. White, M. L, Goldschmidt, D. M. 
Castleberry, and E. R. Carr. 

No. 13. Population: Problems and Trends of Our Changing Population. 
By Frank Lorimer, Frederick Osborn, and Kenneth J. Rehage. 

No. 14. Public Opinion in War and Peace: How Americans Make Up 
Their Minds. By Harold D. Lasswell and Howard Cummings. 

No. 15. International Organization After the War: Roads to World 
Security. By Max Lerner, Edna Lerner, and H. J. Abraham. 

No. 16. America’s Schools: Education in Democratic Citizenship. By 
John Dale Russell and T. Eldon Jackson. 

No. 17. The Health of a Nation. By Michael Davis, Bernhard J. Stern, 
and Lavone A. Hanna. 

No. 18. Politics in Action. By A, N. Holcombe and James E. Downes. 
ADDITIONAL UNITS BEING SENT TO THE PRINTER ARE: 

No. 19. The American Standard of Living. By F. Williams and M. P. 
Keohane. 

No, 20. The American Way of Business. By Oskar Lange ‘and A. W. 
Troelstrup. 

No. 21. Urban and Rural Living. By Louis Wirth and Ray Lussenhop. 


THOSE PUBLISHED LAST SCHOOL YEAR WERE: 


No. 1. How Our Government No. 6. Democracy vs. Dictator- 
Raises and Spends Money. ship. 
No. 2. American Youth Faces No. 7. The American Family. 


the Future. ‘ , 
No. 8. Agriculture. 


No. 3. Man and His Machines. 

No. 4. Recreation and Morale. No. 9. Crime. 

No. 5. Race and Cultural No. 10. Economic Problems — of 
Relations the Post-War World. 


Using a Resource Unit, Manual for Teachers 
The price of a single copy is 30 cents and any four or more copies 
25 cents per copy. Usual NEA discounts for larger quantity orders. 
ORDER from the National Association of Secondary-Nchool Princi- 
pals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Jeibute lo “Whom Jeibute om i. oe 
HARRY VICTOR CHURCH 


On July 1, 1943, Harry V. Church, Secretary of the National Honor 
Society, and Executive Secretary of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals until 1940, retired frem active service. 


Many would be the words that could fittingly and deservedly bespeak his 
service to secondary education and the growth and development of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals during his long period of 
devoted service beginning with the earliest years of the Association. On the 
occasion of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Banquet of the Association in honor 
of Harry V. Church held on February 22, 1941, at the time of the annual con- 
vention at Atlantic City, all speakers emphasized his assistance through wise 
counsel during the earliest days of the Association. 

It is recognized by all who know of his work that he possesses the unfail- 
ing industry, the meticulous care, the keen discrimination, and the intense 
loyalty, all that make the unconquerable spirit of Harry V. Church, so inextric- 
ably interwoven with the making of a great professional institution. Again, as 
with his principalship, but now, more particularly in national scope, the life 
of Harry V. Church and his devoted and inspiring family reflect the life and 
growth of a magnificent educational organization. 


His works are known to many and his influence in secondary education 
is wide and lasting. We can well pay tribute to whom tribute is due. 
Hucu H. Srewart, President 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Principal, Davis High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


September 25, 1943. 








All the activities of the National Honor Society since July 1, 1943, 
have been carried on by Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
Sixtenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. All correspondence 
from school chapters of the National Honor Society or any other 
sources concerning the Society should be sent to the Washington 


address. 























Secondary-School Credit for Military Experience 


An Abstract of a Committee’ Recommendation for Secondary Schools 
PAUL E. ELICKER 
Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Washington 6, D. C. 


I. THE STUDY OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL CREDIT FOR 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE IN MILITARY SERVICE 


LEARNING from many educational sources that the issue of secondary- 
school credit to those students who entered the Armed Forces before gradua- 
tion was of paramount importance, the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, acting through a Committee representative of many types of 
secondary schools, made an intensive study of the problems of credit that face 
secondary-school administrators. This pamphlet states the present-day issues, 
those that may evolve, and recommendations for a guiding policy that seem 
justifiable and logical at this time. It proposes to recognize an emergency; but 
to do so with due consideration of sound means by which students may grow 
educationally while in the Service. 

After some preliminary study and a survey of existing practices and poli- 
cies of secondary schools and state departments of education, the Committee 
on Secondary-School Credit for Educational Experience in Military Service 
met in Cleveland, Ohio, on May 21-23, 1943, and considered the following: 

1. The educational opportunities offered in the Armed Forces. 

2. The plans for evaluating educational competence and attainment 
while in the Service. 

3. The practices and policies that have already been determined by indi- 

vidual schools and states in regard to this problem. 


1Under the auspices of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a committee of 
representatives of all types of secondary education made a ‘study of the issue of graduation for students 
who left the school before graduation to enter the Service. This committee was composed of 

Maurice G. Blair, Acting Director, Secondary-School Curriculum, School Department, Los Angeles, 
California; The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Claude M. Fuess, Headmaster, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts; Warren W. Knox, 
Director of Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Albany, New York: James L. McCaskill, 
Principal, Meridian Senior High School and Director, Meridian Junior College, Meridian, Mississippi; and 
Harold Spears, Principal, Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Illinois. 

Ex-officio members of the committee were: Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C.; and Paul A. Rehmus, Superintendent of Schools, Lake- 
wood, Ohio: Member, Advisory Committee, U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 

Working co-operatively with the Committee, to explain the educational opportunities in the Service 
Forces and to clear the possibilities of further co-operation between schoals and the Service Forces, were 
the following: F. F. Lindquist, Chairman, Sub-Committee on Measurement and Member. Advisory Commit- 
tee, U. §. Armed Forces Institute; State University of lowa, lowa City, Iowa; Lieutenant Commander Ralph 
\. Sentman, Officer-in-Charge, Fducational Services Section. Bureau of Naval Personnel. Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C.; Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, Chief, Education Branch, Special Service Division, War 
Department, Washington, D. C.; and Ralph W. Tyler, Director, Examination Staff, U. S. Armed Forces 


Institute; University of Chicago, Chicago, Ilinois. 
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The caretul consideration of these topics, their inter-dependence, and the 
effect on the educational systems, communities, and individuals they serve re- 
sulted in the expositions and recommendations in this article. They represent 
the outcome of co-operative thinking and planning of the Committee and rep- 
resentatives of the Armed Forces in charge of the educational services as listed 
in the footnote above. The Committee believe the suggested proposals and 
recommendations are educationally sound and readily adaptable to individual 
schools and students under the direction of the secondary school. 


II. THE ISSUE SECONDARY SCHOOLS FACE 

Some students are leaving the secondary school to enter the Armed Forces 
before they have completed the usual requirements for graduation. These stu- 
dents leave in various ways and at irregular times—some a full semester before 
graduation, through enlistments; others in the middle of the first semester of 
the junior or senior year, by induction, 

Many of these students, as soldiers or sailors, soon have a renewed interest 
in a diploma and others will have such an interest later; most assuredly when 
they return to civilian life in search of employment. Furthermore, how con- 
tented is this former student likely to be if he must resume his scholastic work 
and training in a school environment that is considerably changed tor him? 

Schools must face the problem squarely of issuing or awarding credits for 
completion of secondary-school requirements now or in the post-war period. 
Regardless of the criticism that has been directed at the unit-and-credit system 
of the secondary school, it has afforded secondary-school administrators a tight 
and precise, educational accounting system. Coupled with local, state, and re- 
gional curriculum and administrative requirements and with the usual testing 
and marking procedures, it has enabled the secondary school to determine 
rather readily those who should receive diplomas. 

However, secondary schools are finding it more and more difficult to fol- 
low these usual procedures. When the draft age was dropped to eighteen, and 
when, consequently, the age seventeen was marked as a last opportunity for 
voluntary enlistment for these youth, there followed naturally a break before 
secondary-schoo] graduation in the educational program of thousands of 
American youth. As these boys prepared to march away to serve their country, 
without their diplomas, and as others already in the Service began writing 
back inquiring how they could secure theirs, it was apparent that existing 
means of qualifying for a secondary-school diploma did not seem to cover 


these new situations. 


Sound Precedents Lacking 
In World War I, youth of secondary-school age had not been withdrawn 
in sufficiently large numbers to give schools an area of experience similar to 
the condition of the present time. Secondary schools of this former period felt 
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little pressure or obligation to develop sound educational procedure for granting 
diplomas to students leaving for the Service. It was common for schools, 
especially colleges, to grant “blanket credit” indiscriminately at the end of 
World War I to those coming out of the Service. Military service, rather than 
the measure of educational competence, was apparently the basis for granting 
this credit. As many of such men tried to take their places in college classes, 
the incompatability of their attainment and the newly-faced scholastic require- 
ments revealed again that an education cannot be granted through the mere 
act of awarding credits. 

Forced by the pressure of conditions to act during the year, many sec- 
ondary schools and state departments of education have handled this problem 
in an emergency manner. Others have waited for national leadership to 
emerge. The absence of a ready solution is apparent in the great diversity of 
practices among those schools that have acted. No doubt patriotic motives have 
accounted for the frequent willingness to ignore existing educational standards 
in the granting of diplomas. On the other hand, among other school author- 
ities, an over-developed conception of education as formal schooling has ac- 
counted for the strict adherence to peace-time graduation requirements. 


Recommendations Are Endorsed 


Any set of proposals, at this time, in respect to this question of granting 
credit toward secondary-schoo] graduation for educational experience in the 
Armed Forces must naturally take into consideration the various actions that 
have already been taken over the country. A spot survey of practices revealed 
that as many as five states, by legislation or state department resolution, permit 
“blanket credit” for the entire senior year. Six suggest “blanket credit” for the 
last semester of secondary school, and two others would grant as much but 
withhold tie diploma until basic training is completed. 

The allowance of credit for one-half of a semester is common, while one 
provides a “limited certificate of graduation” and another a “war emergency 
diploma” for those who leave early for Service. Many states have made no 
expression, leaving the matter to the local schools, while a number have ex- 
pressed a fear of any slight deviation from the usual graduation requirements. 

The recommendations that are presented here were arrived at in time, 
through further interaction of the Association, the Committee, the Armed 
Forces Institute, and representatives of the Army and of the Navy mentioned 
previously. State departments of education, as well as the regional accrediting 
agencies, have been consulted in the evolution of these proposals which have 
already received their hearty support. There is every reason to believe that the 
recommendations will be actively advanced by all the regional accrediting 
associations—the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
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Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Northwest Associ- 
ation of Secondary and Higher Schools, the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and the Western Association of Colleges and Sec- 


ondary Schools. 

In this study and recommendation, the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals has had in mind the welfare of youth, as well as the 
sound standards of educational competence that must be maintained if those 
youth, in turn, are to profit by their efforts. The co-operation of the Armed 
Forces in this study has been just that—co-operation rather than imposition— 
as will be revealed in the more detailed description of the assistance they are 
in a position to give the schools in advancing a program of sound educational 
credit for study and educational growth while in the Service. 

The action that is proposed here is in keeping with the general attitude 
of the colleges toward this same problem, as treated in the pamphlet issued by 
the American Council on Education earlier this year, Sound Educational 
Credit for Military Experience.’ This recommended program issued to higher 
institutions of learning in February 1943 has been widely accepted by many 
institutions and the regional accrediting associations. 

In tacing this problem of credit for military experience, it is believed that 
if the secondary schools of the country, through their local and state controls, 
can agree on an acceptable policy, such as that outlined in this article, such 
action will undoubtedly maintain and strengthen the public confidence in our 
schools that is so necessary in these trying times. The seemingly haphazard 
handling of the question, with a thousand-and-one schools marching off in a 
thousand-and-one different directions is a real threat to the integrity of Ameri- 


can secondary education. 


III. PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR GRANTING SECONDARY-SCHOOL CREDIT 
FOR EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE IN THE MILITARY SERVICE 


A sound procedure necessitates the school’s willingness to recognize the 
«riucational experience of those in military service and to take advantage of the 
means now available for evaluating such experience, equating this in terms of 
secondary-school credits. It is further recognized that two extremes are possible 
in the issue of school credit: (1) Indiscriminate blanket credit and (2) strict 
adherence to the regular means of meeting graduation requirements. The pro- 
posals and recommendations here represent both a sound and liberal practice, 
providing the school with a plan for full consideration of a student’s welfare 
and, at the same time, maintaining a respect for educational attainment. This 
program applies equally to all military personnel. 


"Sound Educational Credit for Military Experience, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Available free on request. 


Place. Washington, D. C. 35 pp 
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The National Association of Secondary-School Principals suggests the fol- 
lowing program for the American secondary schools: 


1. Secondary-school students should be encouraged to continue in school 
as long as possible, remaining until graduation if at all possible, before being 
called into Service under the provisions of the Selective Service Act. It should 
be pointed out to students that this is likewise the best advice from the Armed 
Services, and that many of the opportunities for advanced training in the Serv- 
ices are dependent upon the regular completion of the secondary-school pro- 
gram. Accelerated practices, such as summer-school attendance and the carry- 
ing of extra subjects, seem to have a rightful place in the attempt to complete 
the secondary-school program before age eighteen. 


2. a. It is important that the secondary school should accept the vital 
responsibility of advising and guiding pupils about to enter military life. The 
student is entitled to accurate up-to-date information about the processes of in- 
duction, the demands of the various services, the avenues of training, the op- 
portunities for gaining secondary-school and college credits, and the possible 
situation after demobilization. Teachers, accordingly, should familiarize them- 
selves with the conditions which inductees will have to face and the privileges 
to which, under government regulations, they are entitled. Statements on these 
matters are available and should be given the widest possible dissemination. It 
is suggested, also, that some form of follow-up of its students be devised and 
maintained by each secondary school. 


b. In the case of the student who leaves before graduation, the school 
should encourage him to continue his education through the varied training 
programs provided in the Armed Services, going over his program with him 
before he leaves and pointing out to him the possibilities of completing sub- 
iects and securing other evidences of experience gained that can be regarded 
later with the school as indication of his qualification for a diploma. Booklets 
giving detailed information about the U. S. Armed Forces Institute courses 
have been distributed to the schools for some time. As a student goes into the 
Service, he might advantageously take with him a statement showing the 
extent gf his secondary-school work to the date of leaving and a definite pro- 
gram of the kind and number of subjects or courses that he will need to com- 
plete the requirements for graduation. 


3. The schoo] authorities need to emphasize the fact that the secondary- 
school diploma should be granted for educational attainment and that the 
granting of “blanket credit” may hinder, rather than help, a student in his 
future advancement. 

a. In full consideration of the student’s interests, present and future, 
it is recommended that the maximum amount of school credit to be 














granted to anyone for being in the Army or the Navy should be no more 
than one semester of school work. It is suggested that a school could grant 
four credits, or two units’ after the completion of a definite period of Serv- 
ice. Whatever the length of the period determined—and it might very 
well correspond to the period of basic training or indoctrination—addi- 
tional credit should not be given for further military service alone; such 
additional credit as may be granted should be awarded for educational 
achievement resulting from special training or special experience. 

b. In determining the equivalency of such credit in respect to the 
subjects or courses that might have been followed in the school, local 
school authorities should determine the amount of school credit to be 
granted after a careful consideration of the generally-accepted practices 
as expressed in this article. 

4. In the evaluation of the evidences of this training and experience 
(2. b.) that the student receives while in Service, state and local school author- 
ities need to give consideration to these three main sources of development: 

a. The program in the specialist schools conducted by the Armed 
Services, 

b. The off-duty educational program of the Armed Forces, includ- 
ing the Armed Forces Institute courses. 

c. The more informal educational experiences, coming about 
through natural observation, reflection, and living in new and challenging 
situations and places, rather than through a program of organized educa- 
tion. 

In equating such courses, programs, and experiences as these in terms of 
secondary-school credit, school authorities must naturally think far beyond the 
bounds of their present curriculums and patterns of education. This emergency 
invites this breadth of educational vision. 

5. Credit granted beyond that given in recognition of the military serv- 
ice itselt should be dependent upon evidence of educational attainment and 
competence resulting from military experiences. The amount of such credit 
might well depend upon the case. !t is conceivable that, through the continued 
pursuance of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute courses, specialized training, and 
more informal learnings, a man or woman in the Service might, in time, gain 
the equivalency of more than one year of regular secondary-school education. 

6. In determining its credit practices for these students who enter Serv- 
ice before normal graduation, the school should make no distinction between 
the student who enlists and the one who is called through Selective Service. 


7. If, in leaving for the Service, the student’s program of studies is inter- 
rupted during a semester, the granting of credits for the incompleted semester 


8A unit is here understood to be a subject taken a full school year, four or five periods per week, 
or the equivalent. A credit is the equivalent of a half unit. 
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in the subjects or courses being pursued at the time should be dependent upon 
evidence of satisfactory attainment in such subjects or courses. To grant a stu- 
dent credit in such a subject as trigonometry or physics before he has pursued 
the subject long enough to indicate mastery, would be to misle 1 not only the 
student but the military personnel officer who checks his record in an attempt 
to place him in a training program where he is expected to give his inaximum 
military contribution. 


8. A sound educational plan for completing graduation requirements 
through the proper accreditation of military experience leaves no place for 
special types of diplomas. These youth under consideration deserve the right to 
a first-class and a full-value diploma and the proper means of attaining it. 


9. To assist secondary-school authorities and administrators in obtaining 
an official report of educational achievement of military personnel, the War and 
the Navy Departments have established a central clearing agency in the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. This agency will provide as com- 
plete information as it is possible to obtain regarding Service schools attended, 
results of special examinations, correspondence courses, off-duty voluntary 
classes, Service jobs satisfactorily performed, and other pertinent data. All cor- 
respondence with respect to accreditation of the military experience of anyone in 
any branch of the Service should be directed to the U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wisconsin. 


10. The initiative and responsibility for completing the requirements for 
graduation from the secondary school should rest with the individual himself. 
He, however, should be encouraged by all dealing with him, authorities in the 
school and officers of the Service, to continue his educational program. Appli- 
cation to the school for credit should be made, and only then, when the appli- 
cant for a diploraa feels he has completed all the work required for a diploma. 


11. Graduation from a secondary school is often a required qualification 
for admission to some types of training. The applicant should, therefore, be 
notified by the secondary school as soon as he has qualified for a diploma, 
even though the formal granting of the diploma may take place later. 


12. The issue and determination of school credits for all special cases 
should be the responsibility of the local secondary school. However, in many 
cases, it would be advisable and desirable to work closely with state educational 
authorities. 


IV. EDUCATIONAL CPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARMED FORCES 


The program of training and education in the Armed Forces is extensive. 
Its three main types of educational programs are. 
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|. The specialized and technical training programs provided by the 
Armed Forces for officers and enlisted personnel. 

2. The program of off-duty education, in which subjects can be studied 
in voluntary group classes, by correspondence, or through the use of self-teach- 
ing texts. One important aspect of this type of program is offered by the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute. 

3. The informal educational experiences of military life which may, in 
some instances, have little in common with the formal patterns of schooling, 
but which, in this global war, will most likely influence greatly the maturity 
and development of men and women in the Service. 

Each of these programs is extensive and is described in a special report 
of the Committee on Secondary-School Credit for Educational Experience in 
Military Service. 

This report was issued without cost to all scondary schools on October 1, 
1943. A limited number of additional free copies are available on request to 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

All school administrators should face this issue of awarding school credit 
and a diploma now. By delaying, schools may have great pressure exerted on 
them to issue a diploma to returning servicemen who have not demonstrated 
educational development or earned their full right educationally to a diploma. 
Secondary schools must never retreat, nor lower their standards by the indis- 
criminate awarding of an educational credit. 

Become acquainted with the recommended program and adapt it to your 
school situation. If necessary, have formal action taken by your board of 
education now. 








Do your students genuinely understand the needs of a war-time economy? The reasons for 
rationing, price controls, high taxes, and personal savings? 


MY PART IN THIS WAR—96 Well-Illustrated Pages 


Explains the basic economics, and develops a well-rounded program of individual action. 
Its language is clear, simple, and in tune with the reactions of high-school students. 


A Supplement Included With Each Copy Covers Developments to August, 1943. 


THE CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY 
of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 6, D. C. 


25 cents each. Usual discounts. 





























School and College Credit for Military Experience 


A RECOMMENDED PROGRAM FOR GRANTING SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
CREDIT FOR MILITARY EXPERIENCE 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 
Consultant, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


This set of questions and answers summarizes the complete reports, “Sec- 
ondary-School Credit for Educational Experience in Military Service,” prepared 
by a National Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, (1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) and “Sound 
Educational Credit for Military Experience,” prepared by the American Coun- 
cil on Education (744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.). These 
pamphlets outline recommended procedures in the awarding of credit by sec- 
ondary schools and colleges respectively to men and women in the Armed 
Forces. 

Free copies of the complete reports and reprints of this summary are avail- 
able on request to the respective associations named above. 

This statement is not copyrighted and may be quoted or reproduced in full 
or in part without permission. It is recommended that it be made as widely 
available as possible to faculty, students, and servicemen. 


Question 1: Why is the question of credit for military experi- 
ence important? 


Answer: Approximately one-third of the men and women in the Armed 
Forces attended but have not been graduated from high school or secondary 
school; another one-fourth are high-school graduates but have not attended col- 
lege; one in ten has attended but not been graduated from college. Under the 
encouragement of government and the educational institutions, many of these 
servicemen will wish to continue their education. 


Question 2: Can decisions regarding credit for military experi- 
ence be postponed until the cessation of hostilities? 


Answer: No. Servicemen are being discharged daily from the Armed 
Forces as casualties and for other reasons. Some of these are now entering edu- 
cational institutions and are applying for credit. Many still within the Armed 
Forces are applying for equivalent credit because of academic requirements for 
Specialist and Officer Candidate schools. 


Question 3: What aspects of military experience have potential 
educational value? 


Answer: Military experience with potential educational values include: 
1. Training programs varying from basic military training and in- 
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doctrination to highly technical training offered in Specialist Schools both 
within the Armed Forces and under military jurisdiction in civilian educa- 
tional institutions. 

2. Work experience in the many tasks involving technical knowledge 


and skill. 

3. Off-duty or “thinking-time” education of a voluntary nature 
through correspondence courses, class instruction, extensive library serv- 
ice, and many auditory and visual aids. 

4. General experience gained through travel, observation, and an 
understanding of the peoples of the world. 

Question 4: What numbers are involved in these educational 
programs? 

Answer: All of the millions of men and women in the Armed Forces 
will have had basic military training and indoctrination; approximately fifty 
per cent will have attended one or more Specialist Schools; hundreds of thou- 
sands are already availing themselves of the off-duty educational programs. 


Question 5: Why is it unsound to give blanket credit for military 
experience? 

Answer: Blanket credit is unfair to the individual who seems initially to 
be favored by it. Due to the wide variety of experience and training, the edu- 
cational value of military experience to the individual will vary accordingly. 
Credit should be given on the basis of educational values acquired by the in- 
dividual rather than time spent. 

Question 6: Is blanket credit ever justified? 

Answer: Yes, to a limited extent. The basic military training and indoc- 
trination which all men and women take include sound educational values. It 
is recommended that it not exceed cight semester hours on the college level nor 
more than one semester (four credits or two units) on the scondary-school level 
and that even such credit be withheld until the serviceman has completed at 
least his basic training or indoctrination. 

Question 7: What alternative procedure is available instead 
of blanket credit? 

Answer: The United States Armed Forces Institute will provide to any 
educational institution on the request of the man or woman in the Armed 
Forces as complete information as possible regarding his or her educational 
experience while in Service, including results on appropriate tests. 


Question 8: What is the United States Armed Forces Institute? 
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Answer: The Institute, located at Madison 3, Wisconsin, is an official 
agency of the War and Navy Departments. It provides correspondence 
courses, self-teaching textbooks, and other instructional materials for the off- 
duty time of men and women in the Armed Forces. The War and the Navy 
Departments have designated the Institute as a central clearing agency to 
assemble information regarding the individual and to transmit such informa- 
tion on his request, to the educational institution. 


Question 9: How extensive is the information that is thus made 
available? 


Answer: For each individual, in so far as possible or applicable, it in- 
cludes in addition to identification information: last civilian school attended 
and grade completed; Service schools attended with brief description of courses 
taken; description of jobs while in Service; brief description of correspondence 
courses and independent or group study completed; results of special tests. 


Question 10: Through what agency have these tests been pre- 
pared and what is their nature? 


Answer: The tests have been prepared by a special Examinations Staff 
of experts. Three types of tests may be taken by the serviceman and the re- 
sults made available to the educational institution: 

1. End-of-Course Tests, indicating degree of success in completing a 
course offered through the Institute; 


2. Subject or Field Tests measuring the competence of the individual in 
a subject field such as English; 


3. General Educational Development Tests showing the general level of 
educational attainment of the individual such as “high- school graduation” or 
“second half sophomore year of college.” 


Question 11: What are the steps through which this informa- 
tion may be made available to the educational institutions? 


Answer: The following is the usual procedure that must be followed, 
presented in sequence: - 


1. Accreditation procedure is initiated by the serviceman who desires 
academic credit from a secondary school or college. He is supplied by the Edu- 
cational Services Officer or directly by the Institute with a Request for Report 
of Educational Achievements. If the serviceman writes to the educational insti- 
tution regarding credit, he should be asked to use this official form as no in- 
formation will be assembled except upon his own request. 


2. The serviceman has the major responsibility in filling out this form 
and seeing that it is mailed to the: United States Armed Forces Institute at 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
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3. Upon receipt of this form, and based on the information contained on 
it, the Institute will assemble such data as indicated in the answers to Ques- 
tions 9 and 10 and submit such information to the educational institution to 
which the serviceman has requested it be sent. At the same time, the service- 
man will be notified by the Institute that the assembled information has been 
mailed to the educational institution. 

4. After the educational institution has evaluated the data, it transmits 
to the United States Armed Forces Institute a Report of Accreditation Action. 
This report, blank forms for which are supplied to the educational institution 
with each serviceman’s report, is prepared at the educational institution. It re- 
ports the decision regarding the serviceman’s application for credit and addi- 
tional recommendations for his in-service education. This report is prepared in 
triplicate, one copy for the serviceman, one for the Intitute, and one to be re- 
tained by the educational institution. 

5. When the two copies of the Report of Accreditation have been received 
by the Institute from the educational institution, the serviceman’s copy will be 
sent to him by the Institute accompanied by an individual letter explaining the 
report and including additional suggestions from the Institute Staff. 


Question 12: Does the Institute recommend the amount of credit 
that should be given to the serviceman? 


Answer: No. Its sole function is to supply all available data. Full respon- 
sibility for credit evaluation rests with the educational institution. 


Question 13: Does the Institute supply official records of credit 
information from all Specialist Schools and other training schools in 
the Armed Forces? 

Answer: Yes. The Institute is the only agency which assembles a com- 
plete educational record for the serviceman seeking secondary-school or college 
credit. In addition to educational records which it obtains from various official 
sources, the Institute supplies such supplementary information as will help sec- 
ondary-school and college officials to interpret the records. It is to the advan- 
tage of the Armed Forces, the serviceman, and the educational institution to 
use the Institute as a clearing agency for all accreditation information (with the 


exception noted in the answer to the next question ). 

Question 14: Will information regarding the trainee’s record of 
courses taken in the Army Specialized Training Program and the 
Navy College Training Program be procured also through the 
Institute? 


Answer: No. The course records of men in these special programs are 
kept by the educational institution in the same way as those of civilian students. 
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Accordingly, the educational institution in which the trainee is enroled will fur- 
nish a transcript of the trainee’s record in the institution and transfer of credit 
will be effected in the same manner as for civilian students. 


Question 15: Can the educational institution obtain copies of 
the tests prepared by the Institute? 


Answer: Equivalent forms of subject tests and tests of general educa- 
tional development can be purchased from the Co-operative Test Service of the 
American Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, 
New York. The secondary school or college can use these tests to prepare its 
own norms for the more effective interpretation of the reports of the Institute. 
Equivalent forms of End-of-Course Tests are not available. 


Question 16: Has the plan for sound educational credit as out- 
lined above been generally accepted by educational authorities? 


Answer: Yes. It has been officially approved by all of the regional accred- 
iting associations of secondary schools and colleges, by a number of state de- 
partments of education, by more than 500 colleges and universities, and by 
many secondary schools. 


Question 17: Does the educational institution have any respon- 
sibility for guidance prior to the individual's entering into military 
service and while he is in Service? 


Answer: The educational institution has a very definite responsibility to 
inform the individual both regarding courses which will meet requirements 
for graduation or continuance of his education and regarding the procedures 
of accreditation available to the serviceman as outlined in this statement. 


Question 18: Where can further information regarding the edu- 
cational programs of the Armed Forces and accreditation procedures 
be procured? 


Answer: Write to the Commandant, United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


Question 19: Have the Armed Forces agreed to the procedures 
described in this statement? 


Answer: The Armed Forces have agreed to make available through the 
central clearing agency, United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin, pertinent information for evaluation. 





Order reprints of “Getting Ready for Induction” Article on pages 
21-50 of this issue from the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SEC- 
ONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 

















Get in the Scrap 
Date of Drive: October 1 to November 15 


PointTING out that the nation’s need for salvaged materials is even greater 
this year than last, the head of the Salvage District of the War Production 
Board declared, “We need a million more tons of iron and steel scrap during 
the second six months of 1943 than originally planned—in all a record-breaking 
total of 15 million tons. We need to collect tin cans and used fats at approxi- 
mately twice the rate we have been collecting them in recent months. And we 
are in great need of more waste paper, particularly brown paper, to make up 
the deficiency in wood pulp occasioned by the manpower shortage in our for- 
ests. We are appealing to the schools, therefore, not only to renew but to inten- 
sify their salvage efforts this year.” 

The part the schools of the nation are expected to play in this four-fold 
salvage program is set forth in a handbook of suggestions entitled Your School 
Can Salvage for Victory, soon to be issued free by the War Production Board 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 

The schools are asked to furnish a major portion of the manpower neces- 
sary to build up a “Victory Scrap Bank” during an intensive scrap collection 
period, October 1 to November 15. Of the 15 million tons of iron and steel 
scrap required for the “Bank” this fall, 3 million tons must come from the 
farms and households of the country. School pupils are counted on to get in a 
large proportion of this total. Last year they gathered about 114 million tons. 

The “Victory Scrap Bank” idea means that enough scrap is to be collected 
to keep our war industries on the safe side so far as their need for iron and steel 
scrap is concerned. It also means that a part of the assets of this “Bank” may 
have to remain for a time in the stockpiles of the various communities from 
which they will be taken to the mills when and as it is possible to move them. 

Waste papers are to be segregated into three piles: brown papers and con- 
tainers, magazines, and newsprint, and tied into bundles. While schools in 
some cities have their pupils bring salvaged fats to the school-house on stated 
collection days, it is expected that most schools will limit participation in the 
fat salvage program to having pupils enlist their mothers in the plan of saving 
at least a tablespoonful of fat each day, or about a pound a month. 

No nation-wide pattern of procedure is being laid down for the salvage ac- 
tivities of the schools. Each school system is expected, however, to make its 
plans in co-operation with the local salvage committee. Whether or not there 
are to be state-wide salvage contests among the schools is to be left up to the 
state salvage committees and the state and local school authorities. So also is 
the form of recognition to be accorded “winner” schools. 

Your School Can Salvage for Victory contains suggestions for organizing 
the salvage activities of schools, suggestions for infiltrating salvage into the 
regular instruction program, and a list of salvage pamphlets, leaflets, and posters 
available for educational and promotional phases of the program. These mate- 
rails can be had free of charge upon application to the State Salvage Executive 


Secretary of any state. 
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Getting Ready For Induction! 


A Bulletin for Young Men 16-18 Years of Age Who Are Preparing 
to Enter the Armed Forces of the United States. 


E. E. 


LEWIS 


Professor of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 





High School Teachers 


Do you feel bewildered when one 
of your high-school boys asks: “Will 
I be drafted?” “If I quit school and 
get a job in a war industry, will I be 
deferred?” “Should I join up before I 
am graduated?” “Can I go to col- 


“Hetto!” “Hetto!” Uncte Sam 
is calling you! Calling all boys 16, 
17, and 18 years of age to stand by 
and mobilize at once! A big job is 
ahead of you—the biggest and hard- 
est job the world has ever known! 
Are you ready? Are you getting 

















lege?” “What subjects should I take 
to get ready?”—and scores of others. 
Can you answer them? These pages 
will help you to help youth in this 
most dramatic and critical moment of 
their lives. 


ready? 

Really it is two jobs—the job of 
training your body, and the infinite- 
ly harder job of training your mind, 
for winning the war and for win- 
ning the peace after the war. The 
winning of all previous wars depended largely upon brawn—physical, bodily, 
brute manpower. In this war brawn is greatly needed but brawn is not enough. 

This is a new kind of war. It is a war of machines—machines under the 
sea, on the land, and in the air—death dealing mechanisms that man must 
know how to build, operate, repair, and defend himself against. Trained 
brains are needed to do this and the best trained brains will win this war and 
also win and hold the peace. 

This article will tell you some of the things Uncle Sam wants you to 
know and to do now. 


First, Fix in your mind that M— Day is here now! So start mobiliz- 
ing yourself today! 

To mobilize means to bring things together, to equip, and to put one’s 
self in a state of readiness for immediate action. This includes your health, 
strength, intelligence, abilities, apticudes, training, hobbies, and interests. Be 
ready. Be prepared. Why? Because if you know yourself, know what you 
can do and what you want to do, you stand a much better chance of getting 
to do it. 














1This BULLETIN has been prepared by The Department of Occupational Information and 
Guidance of The Department of Education of the State of Ohio in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, for students now in our secondary 
schools. Reprints may be obtained by schools at the following rates: 1-10 copies, 10 cents 
per copy; 50 copies, $2.50; 100 copies, $4.50; 500 copies, $20.00; 1000 copies, $35.00. Place 
order with the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Uncle Sam wants an educated Army and Navy. He can’t use many illit- 
erates. About 45 per cent of the men inducted are high-school graduates. So 
when you go in, you will take with you a statement from your high school, 
called Educational Experience Summary (see forms on latter pages), showing 
pertinent information relative to your school, personal, and experience record. 

This card is furnished by the War Department at the request of the high 
schools. Ask your principal for a copy properly filled out before you go to 
the Induction Center. This statement will be attached to your Soldier’s Quali- 
fication Card, which will follow you wherever you go. So be sure you make 
as good a record as you can. The better your record now, the better your 
chances later. 


Second, Fix in your mind that this is a new kind of war. It is a 
war of technical skill, of machines made, driven, and repaired by 
skilled men. 

In previous wars most men were required to know only how to march, 
carry, load, and shoot a rifle. In this war there are about 2,000 different occu- 
pations about 1,500 of which require a certain amount of previous training. 
You can get from six months to three years of excellent training while engaged 
in this war. So be prepared to tell the officer at the Induction Center what 
you can do and why you would like a chance to do it. He wants to know. 
The motto of the modern army is “the right man on the right job.” 


Every boy under 18 not now in training for a war job should start at 
once. Many girls should do the same. You are needed. Train specifically to 
become a better war worker and a more skilled fighter. There are at least 10 
to 20 subjects in the larger high schools and 5 to 10 in the smaller high schools 
that will help you to prepare directly for war jobs. For example: pre-flight 
aeronautics, physics, mathematics, pre-induction courses in radio, shop, and 
auto mechanics. Consult your principal and get some of these subjects on your 
schedule. Don’t avoid any course because it is hard or because you are not 
interested in it. Take the courses you need for army and navy life. Begin now 
to prepare! Toughen Up! 

At the Reception Center, you will be required to take a classification 
test and a mechanical aptitude test. There will be other tests. The purpose 
of these tests is to find what you can do best and what you can be prepared 
to do. Analyze your aptitudes, interests, and abilities as soon as possible. 


Remember! Positions above Private exist for “more than half the men in 
uniform.” Some 30 per cent of these positions are in the rank of Private—First 
Class, the rest for noncommissioned officers—Corporals, Sergeants, Techni- 
cians—and officers. 


Every soldier who enters the Army is potentially an officer or noncom- 
missioned officer until proven otherwise. You will be under close observation 
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of your superiors every minute. Reports, grades, and marks are given on your 
ability, effort, interest, leadership qualities, and the like. There is a great need 
for enlisted men capable of guiding, training, and leading their fellow soldiers. 
Carefully evaluate and develop your abilities to serve them and learn all you 
can about the opportunities in the Armed Forces where your abilities may 


be used. 
Third, Seek Advice. Keep asking questions. Read! Read! Read! 


Find someone who can tell you the facts. Don’t depend upon rumors or 
half answers. See your principal, your superintendent of schools, the librarian, 
your adviser, or someone equally competent. 


There are a number of excellent books and pamphlets on opportunities 
in the Armed Forces and you should read several of them before you are 
inducted. Your local library probably has an Induction Book Shelf. We give 
you the names of a few of the better references specifically directed to this 

















subject at the end of this article. 

Fourth, Stay in school! Take 
courses that get you ready! 

In the rapidly expanding Armed 
Forces the need for trained men is 
very great. If you are a high-school 
graduate with a background of one 
or two years of pre-induction train- 
ing, you can get ahead faster than 
you can without these qualifications. 


High-school graduation is re- 
quired for entrance to many officers 
training schools. For example, the 
Army A-12 and Navy V-12 pro- 
gram will enroll you, if you qualify, 
while you are 17 and in high school, 
and permit you to stay in high 
school until you are graduated. Ask 
your high-school principal about this 
and other opportunities. 

There are many splendid educa- 
tional opportunities in the - Armed 
Services open to you. In fact, when 
you are inducted you go to school, 
almost automatically. 

So stay in school now and learn 
to study so you will be better pre- 








Climb the Ladder 


Master Sergeant 
First Sergeant 


Technical Sergeant 
Staff Sergeant 
Technician, 


3rd Grade 


Sergeant 


Technician, 
4th Grade 
Corporal 


Technician, 
5th Grade 





Private, 1st Class 


Private 


In the Armed 
Forces, as in civi- 
lian life, there is 
a ladder in al- 
most every branch 
of the Service. It 
is crowded at the 
bottom, but there 
is plenty of room 
at the top. Get in 
on a lower rung, 
hang on and climb 


_ up fromthe ranks. 


Select a branch of 
Service. Study it 
thoroughly. On 
paper, show the 
steps up from the 
lower rung to 
higher and higher 
rungs. Put down 
what you must 
do at each level 
and go to it hard. 
It’s your chance 
to get ahead and 
at the same time 
serve your coun- 
try. Read and 
study! Stick to it! 
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pared when you get in, and can go farther faster. Don’t quit school and join 
up impulsively, or go to work in a factory because wages are high. Train 
yourself for a big job—a job that challenges all your abilities. There is no 
short cut or royal road to education and to success except by continuous study. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Question: Who is the head of the Selective Service? 

Answer: The President of the United States. Under the President, the 
War Manpower Commissioner, and subordinate to him the Director of Selec- 
tive Service. 

Q: Who is in charge in your state? 

A: The Governor has charge of the administration of the Selective Service 
Law. He recommends for appointment a State Director of Selective Service 
to whom he delegates his authority. 

Q: Who is in charge in your locality? 

A: There is a local Board, commonly known as the local Draft Board, 
composed of three or more male citizens who are not Army or Navy men. 
They are residents of the locality and probably some of them saw service in 
the last war. They are appointed by the President on the recommendation of 
the Governor. Each local Board has a number. There are about 6500 such 
boards in this country. 

Learn the number of your Local Board, the names of its members, and 
the location of its office. These men receive no pay for their services. It is 
democracy’s way of selecting an Army. It is a Civilian Board. You are selected 
by your peers—not by a dictator. 


Q: What do I do? 

A: You must register regardless of your physical or mental condition, 
unless you have enlisted or are a commissioned officer or in the diplomatic 
service. If confined, your parents or guardian or attendants may represent you. 


Q: Where do! register? 

A: At the local Draft Board nearest to you or your parent’s permanent 
address. If you are out of town, you may register at any Draft Board, but 
you must give your home address and your registration will be sent to your 
Board. This rule applies if you are attending school away from home. 


Q: Who can give me advice about the Selective Service? 

A: There is attached to each local Board an Advisory Board for regis- 
trants composed of “three lawyers or three other reputable persons,” who will 
advise you if you require help. They will help you fill out questionnaires, 
claims, or other papers required as a basis for your registration and classifi- 
cation. Their services are free. You do not need to hire anyone to help you. 
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The clerk of your local Board will give you the names and addresses of the 
members of the Advisory Board on request. Also, you should consult others 
who have been through the process. 


Q: Will I be compensated for loss of time from work or travel 
expenses while registering? 

A: No. The Selective Service Act says, “Men required to present them- 
selves for and submit to registration shall not be paid for performing such 
obligation nor shall they be paid traveling allowances or expenses.” It is your 
patriotic duty and legal obligation to register if you are within the required 
age limits. If you fail to appear, the FBI will immediately become interested 
in your case. So register. 


Q: What are the age limits for registration? 


A: For registration the ages are 18 to 65. You must register with your 
local Draft Board. The law requires every male person in the United States 
who, on the day or days fixed for the first or any subsequent registration, is 
between the ages of 18 and 65 to present himself for and to submit himself to 
registration. 

Q: Suppose I am a cripple. What do I do? 

A: You must register regardless of your physical or mental condition, 


unless you have enlisted or are a commissioned officer or in the diplomatic 
service. If confined, your parents or guardian or attendants may represent you. 


Q: If I change my address or move out of the district, what 
should I do? 

A: Notify your local Draft Board with which you were originally regis- 
tered. You are under its jurisdiction at all times. If you leave the country, 
you must have permission of your Draft Board. 


Q: When do I register? 
A: On or just before your 18th birthday. If a Sunday or a holiday, the 
first legal day after your birthday. 


Q: What information is given at registration? 

A: Your full name; place of residence; date of registration; number of 
local Board; your signature, age, height, weight, color of hair, complexion, 
color of eyes; race; obvious physical characteristics that will aid in identification. 


Q: What are the Questionnaires? 


A: Soon after you are registered your local Draft Board will send you 
a Selective Service Questionnaire, known as D.S.S. Form 40, also an Occupa- 
tional Questionnaire, Form 311, used to locate manpower. You must fill in 
these forms completely and return them to your local Draft Board within 
ten days from the time they were mailed. 
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Follow instructions very carefully. Use ink. Print plainly. Be clear and spe- 
cific. Answer all questions. If some questions do not apply to you, write “none.” 

Q: May I receive help? From whom? 

A: Yes. Anyone may help you, perhaps your parents, a member of the 
Advisory Board for Registrants, the U. S. Employment Service, your teacher, 
principal, or superintendent, your employer, the commander of the local post 
of the American Legion, the guidance counselor at school, someone who has 
already filled out a questionnaire—anyone you think is competent. Be sure 
of your facts. 

Q: What does the “Order Number” on the Questionnaire mean? 

A: This is your order number. Everything about you is filed at the Draft 
Board under that number. Write it down on your Registration Card so you 
won't forget it. It is upon the basis of this number that you will be “called 
up” for service. In general, numbers are arranged so that the older registrants 
under 21 are called first and those just turning 18 are called last. Some Boards 
have a large supply of men and some a very limited supply. So you can’t 
tell when you will be called. A high number in one Board may be a low 
number in another Board. 

Q: If I am attending a school or college or am working part- 
time, how shall I show it? 

A: Write “part-time” in Item 2 of Series IV; or write “after school”, 
“summer”, or “Saturdays” above the spaces in Question 1 of Series IV. 

Q: How shall I explain the course of study I am taking? 

A: Show what your major subjects or courses are. Science? Mathematics? 
Industrial Arts? College Preparatory? Technical? Electrical? 


Q: What about Pre-Induction Courses? 


A: If you have taken or are taking any pre-induction courses, write them 
in. Be specific. Give weeks spent 
on course. 








You Must Register 


Remember! You must register! At 
your local Draft Board! You must 
notify the Board immediately of 
changes in your address. They must 
be able to find you quickly when they 
need you. You can be punished for 
failure to do any of these things. 


When you have registered, you are 
given a Registration Certificate. The 
law requires you to have this card in 
your personal possession at all times. 
Don’t ever be without it! 











Q: What shall I say under 
“Registrant's Statement Regard- 
ing Classification?” 

A: Nothing. If a student, indi- 
cate the same and request permis- 
sion to complete the semester or 
year. Make your reasons clear. 

Q: Who can notarize my 
Questionnaire for me? 

A: The clerk of your local Draft 
Board will do it for you without 
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cost, or it can be done by someone in a bank, lawyer’s office, at school, or 
at a Notary Public’s office. 

Q: How will I be classified by my Draft Board? 

A: Your Draft Board classifies you largely according to your physical 
fitness, age, marriage, number of children, and occupation. There are four 
general classifications, some of which have subdivisions. They are as follows: 
Crass I 


I-A: Available, fit for general military service. 
I-A-O: Available for noncombatant military services. Conscientious objectors. 


1-C: Member of land or naval forces of the United States. 
All of the I classifications have been reclassified into one of the above or IV-F. 
Crass II 


II-A: Man necessary in civilian activity. 
II-B: Man necessary to war-production program. 
II-C: Single man engaged in agricultural occupation. 


Crass III 
III-A: Man with child or children deferred by reason of maintaining bona fide 
family relationships. 
III-C: Man deferred both by reason of dependency and agricultural occupation. 
III-D: Man deferred by reason of extreme hardship and privation to wife, 
child, or parent. 


Crass IV 

IV-A: Man deferred by reason of age (over 45). 

IV-B: Official deferred by law. 

IV-C: Nondeclarent alien. (liable to service under amended act if acceptable 

to Army). 
IV-D: Minister of religion or divinity student. 
IV-E: Conscientious objector available only for civilian work of national im- 
portance. 

IV-F: Physically, mentally, or morally unfit. 

In most local Boards, all available I-A’s have been called and all in Class 
III have been reclassified into I or II except men with wife and children and 
men with children who maintain a bona fide home with them. To be recog- 
nized by Selective Service, the marriage must have been prior to imminence 
of induction and the children born prior to nine months after December 8, 
1941. 

Q: In classifying me, will my occupational experience be con- 
sidered? 

A: Yes, although for the most part men in the 18- and 19-year age group 
will not have had sufficient occupational experience to affect their classification 
except in the case of farming. 


Q: After I have registered and have received my order number, 
how do I find out about my draft status? 

A: The local Board will notify you by mail with reference to your status. 
However, you are expected to keep in close touch with your Draft Board and 
be informed regarding all notices posted at the Draft headquarters. 
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Q: If I am not satisfied with my classification, what can I do? 


A: Only a 1-A classification can be appealed. If you wish to do so, you 
can, within ten days from the time of receiving your classification, request a 
hearing by the board. If the board, after the hearing, maintains the I-A classi- 
fication, you may file an appeal and consult the Appeal Agent attached to 
your local Board. He will assist you in preparing any necessary papers. Most 
appeals are unnecessary and get nowhere. 

Q: Should I engage a lawyer to appear in my behalf? 

A: You do not need to. The law says that only the registrant may appear 
before the local Board. The local Draft Board has civilian lawyers available 
who thoroughly protect your rights. 

Q: Suppose I move away? To whom am I responsible? 

A: Your papers may be transferred for purposes of induction to the 
Board in the region of the new address. The new Board, however, acts as 
agent for your original local Board. 

All original data concerning you is kept on file permanently at your orig- 
inal Board. Your original Board is responsible for your final status as a draftee. 

Q: How does the local Draft Board decide who is deferrable be- 
cause of his occupation? 

A: There are general regulations governing this which the Draft Board 
interprets and applies in each case. Deferment is on an individual rather than 
a group or class basis. In general you are a necessary man in civilian life when 
you meet these conditions: 

1. You are engaged in an occupation very necessary to the national defense. 


2. You cannot be replaced satisfactorily and easily because equally or 


a 


better qualified persons are not available. 

3. Your removal would cause a “material loss of effectiveness” in that 
position. 

The local Draft Board must make the decision. If you can be replaced by 
another man or woman without “material loss” in an “essential” occupation, 
you do not stand a chance of occupational deferment. Most young men 17 
and 18 years of age are not occupationally deferrable because they are not 


vocationally expert. 

The Draft Board requires an affidavit from the employer on Form 42A 
stating the duties of the worker, time employed, length of employment, edu- 
cational background, length of time to replace, steps taken to replace, and 
other essential data concerning each case. The practices are constantly changing 
but this describes the usual procedure. See your Draft Board for more recent 


changes in methods and procedures. 
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Q: How about deferment for dependents? 
A: See Class III, also. Selective Service Regulations, Vol. III, p. 20, read: 


“1. Such person must be either the registrant’s wife, divorced wife, child, 
parent, grandparent, brother, or sister, or person under eighteen years of age, 
or a person of any age who is physically or mentally handicapped, whose sup- 
port the registrant has assumed in good faith. 

“2. Such person must either be a United States citizen or live in the United 
States, its territories, or possessions. 

“3. Such person, at the time the registrant is classified, must depend in 
fact for support in a reasonable manner, in view of such person’s circum- 
stances, on income earned by the registrant by his work in a business, occupa- 
tion, or employment (including employment on work-relief projects).” 


“4. Such person must in fact regularly receive from the registrant contri- 
butions (including payments to a divorced wife) to the support of such person 
and such contributions must not be merely a small part of such person’s sup- 
port. Even though the registrant is unable to furnish such person money or 
other support for temporary periods because of the registrant’s physical or 
economic situation, he may be considered to be regularly contributing to such 
person’s support, if such person and the community look upon the registrant 
as the normal source of such person’s support.” 


Q: If I quit school and go to work in a war industry, will I be 
deferred? 

A: No, not unless you are very technically trained. Only those who are 
very expertly trained are granted deferments on grounds of occupational 
necessity. 

Q: If I work on a farm, am I deferrable? 

A: You will have to fill out a form furnished by the Draft Board. So, 
also, will the owner of the farm on which yeu work. A very careful and 
searching inquiry will be made. Your deferment depends entirely upon your 
status as an essential agricultural worker as interpreted by your local Draft 
Board. See them and follow their directions. 


Q: Should I have a physical and mental examination at my 
own expense prior to being called up? 

A: If you really want to get into the Service and fear you may not qualify 
in some way, it is wise to find out in advance what your possible handicaps 
are so that you may remedy them as rapidly as possible. Some handicaps can 
be corrected. You should be anxious to be as physically fit as possible whether 
in or out of the Army. Therefore, mobilize your health at once. Get your teeth 
in good condition. Correct your weight, toughen up. Do what you can to 
be ready. 
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Q: Will the Draft Board give me a physical examination? 

A: No, the local Draft Board will send you to a doctor and on the basis 
of the doctor's examination and recommendation will determine your draft 
status. But remember this: At the time and place of induction the Army 
doctor will examine you finally and accept or reject you. Frequently you are 
drafted by the local Draft Board and rejected by the Army doctors. This 
causes some confusion. 

Therefore don’t assume too much. You are not in the Army until the 
Army doctors pass you at the induction station. Do not resign from your job 
or business until you pass the doctors at the Induction Station. 

About a month after you file your Questionnaire you will receive a card 
notifying you to appear for a blood test and a “screening physical examina- 
tion.” The Board will tell you where to go and to whom to report. 

Q: Suppose I cannot go on that date? 

A: You must go if it is possible. If not, call or see your Draft Board and 
fix a date that is convenient. If away from home, call your Board, and the 
Board wil] authorize a doctor where you are located to give the examination. 
His report will be sent back to the local Board. 

Q: What do you mean by a “screening physical examination”? 

A: It is a check up on the more obvious and major defects. For example, 
bad eyesight, hard of hearing, skin disease, over-weight, and the like. 

Q: What happens if I am in doubtful physical condition? 

A: Much depends upon the doctor and the policy of the local Board. 
You must take your chances with the others. After all, this is just a prelim- 
inary examination and a much more thorough one will be given you if and 
when you are ordered to report for induction. 

Q: Suppose the report of my personal doctor and that of the 
Draft Board’s doctor disagree? 

A: The Draft Board’s doctor’s 
report is taken. 





Remember 
Being registered and classified does 





not mean that you will get into the 
Armed Forces. There are several steps 
yet to be taken before you are sure. 
So, don’t quit school, your job, or your 
business and loaf and have a “good 
time.” You may not get in at all. 
Nearly one-third are rejected. You 
must learn to wait. There is a lot of 
waiting, waiting, waiting ahead of 
you. Therefore, be ready, but be pa- 
tient and understanding, and while 
you wait prepare. 











Q: Can I appeal? 

A: No. There is no appeal on 
physical grounds. But you will find 
the medical officers reasonable. They 
don’t want you if you are going to 
be a physical liability rather than 
an asset. They reserve the right to 
determine that fact. 

Q: What should I do while 
waiting to be classified? 
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A: The authorities advise you to continue in school, or at your work, until 
you are fully registered and classified. It only takes a few hours, so go right 
ahead with your usual job as your study and work are badly needed. 


Q: How will I know my classification? 


A: Your Draft Board will mail you a card showing how you are classified. 


Q: Suppose I am a conscientious objector? 

A: Be sure you are and then say so. There is a special Board for your 
examination and there are special camps for your service. 

Q: Suppose I am an alien, what happens? 

A: You must register and you are subject to military service the same as 
though you were a citizen, unless you make special application for exemp- 
tion. If you are exempted on request, you can never become a citizen. If you 
are drafted for Service, the Draft Board will make a special report on you 
to the Induction Center. The Army reserves the right to refuse to accept you 
if there is any question about your loyalty or alien relationship. This also 
applies to those who have applied for citizenship papers. 


Q: How long must I wait after being fully registered with my 
Draft Board? 

A: No one can answer that, not even the Draft Board. It depends upon 
the demand for men, and the supply. Sometimes it is a few days or weeks. 
Sometimes it is several months. Keep closely in touch with your Draft Board 
and get your affairs in as good shape as possible, so that you can leave soon 
after you are called up. 

Q: After the screening physical examination under the Draft 
Board, do I get a more thorough examination? 

A: Yes. You get a very therough examination and perhaps two or three, 
if necessary. You will be sent to a joint Army and Navy Induction Station. 
You will receive free transportation and lodging. There you will be given 
a very thorough physical examination by regular Army physicians. You will 
be asked which branch of the Service you wish to join and you will be exam- 
ined accordingly. Requirements differ. If you can’t qualify for one Service, 
you may for another. 


Q: Where is this Induction Station? 

A: It depends upon where you live. For Army purposes the entire United 
States is divided into nine Service Commands. The following listing gives 
the states in each Service Command: 

First Service Command 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ver- 

mont 
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Second Service Command 
Delaware, New Jersey, New York 
Third Service Command 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
Fourth Service Command 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee 
Fifth Service Command 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia 
Sixth Service Command 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Seventh Service Command 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming 
Eighth Service Command 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 
Ninth Service Command 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington 


Q: What happens if I do not pass this physical examination? 

A: You will be “rejected” and sent home. Don’t let that worry you. It is 
hard luck but in a total war such as this, every man is a soldier though he 
may not be in uniform. There are many jobs vital to the war that must be 
performed. Perhaps you can finish a training course that will fit you for some 
form of civil service. You can replace an able-bodied man in a factory. You 
can toughen yourself physically by working on a farm for food production. 
It is essential to victory that you study and work to your fullest capacity. 
Team work wins wars! 

A limited number of men who do not meet current physical requirements 
for general service are often accepted because of special ability, skill, intelli- 
gence, or aptitude, and assigned to non-combat duties accordingly. 


Q: What happens if I do pass? 

A: You will be sworn into Service and take the Oath of Allegiance: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear faith and allegiance to 
the United States of America; that I will serve them honestly and faithfully 
against all their enemies whomsoever; and that I will obey the orders of the 
President of the United States, and the orders of the officers appointed over 
me according to the rules and Articles of War.” 


Q: How long will I be at the Induction Station? 
A: Only a day or two usually. 
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Q: When I’m sworn in, do I get a uniform? 
A: No. You will be sent home and given a week to close up your affairs 
as a civilian. You will then report to a designated Reception Center at the 
time set. Transportation is furnished. The Reception Centers for the different 














Commands are: 


First Service Command 


Fort Devens, Mass. 


Second Service Command 


Fort Dix, N. J.; Fort Niagara, N. Y.; Camp Upton, N. Y. 


Third Service Command 


Camp Lee, Va.; Fort Meade, Md.; New Cumberland, General Depot, Pa. 


Fourth Service Command 


Fort Barranca, Fla.; Camp Beauregard, La.; Fort Benning, Ga.; Camp 
Blanding, Fla.; Fort Bragg, N. C.; Camp Forrest, Tenn.; Fort Jackson, S. C.; 
Camp Livingston, La.; Fort McClellan, Ala.; Fort McPherson, Ga.; Fort Ogle- 


thorpe, Ga.; Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Fifth Service Command 


Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; 
Fort Hayes, Ohio; Fort Thomas, 
Ky. 

Sixth Service Command 

Fort Custer, Mich.; Camp Grant, 
Ill.; Scott Field, Ill.; Fort Sheridan, 
Ill. 

Seventh Service Command 

Fort Des Moines, Iowa; Fort 
Crook, Neb.; Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo.; Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; Camp 
Joseph T. Robinson, Ark.; Fort 
Snelling, Minn.; Fort Francis E. 
Warren, Wyo. 

Eighth Service Command 

Fort Bliss, Texas; Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, Fort Logan, Colo.; 
Fort Sill, Okla.; Camp Walters, 
Texas 
Ninth Service Command 

Fort Douglas, Utah; Fort Lewis, 
Wash.; Fort MacArthur, Cal.; Pre- 
sidio, San Francisco, Calif. 








Important 


You should be prepared to start 
your classification tests on the day of 
arrival. If you arrive late in the day, 
you probably will not begin this: pro- 
cess until the following day. For this 
reason, officials at the Reception Cen- 
ter urge you to be mentally alert, so 
that in fairness to yourself and to 
your country you will be able to make 
as high a score as possible on the 
various tests. This implies that you 
should have had a good night’s rest 
before entering the Reception Center. 
The first procedures are checking and 
building the personal record of each 
individual. This is very important, 
and should be accurate, because Army 
records are authoritative in court 
cases, and may be called upon to 
furnish vital information about you 
many years hence. Take with you to 
the Indugtion Center your Educa- 
tional Experience Summary Blank, 
properly and completely filled out and 
signed. You can get this blank from 
your high-school principal. 
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Q: What happens at the Reception Center? 

A: Reception Centers are Army camps, posts, or stations. When you go 
to the Reception Center, travel light. Don’t load up with baggage. The Army 
will clothe you completely — underwear, socks, handkerchiefs, uniforms, hats, 
shoes, and overcoat. You will be given a toilet set containing a razor, shaving 
brush, tooth brush, but no shaving soap, tooth powder, or tooth paste. Take a 
small comb with you, a wrist watch if you have one, a fountain pen, a good 
jackknife and two or three pencils. Leave everything else at home. Don’t wear 
your best clothes, as they will be badly mussed and wrinkled by being jammed 
into a duffle bag before you are through the line. Tell your friends not to 
load you with things you don’t need and can’t carry except in your pockets. 
You will have no locker. You will carry everything in a duffle bag. 

Functions of the Reception Center are to make out your initial records, 
issue uniforms and other equipment, immunize you against small pox and 
typhoid. Most important, though, is the process of classifying you. The results 
of your general Classification Test, and the needs of the Army at the particu- 
lar moment, will determine your assignment. You then proceed to the Replace- 
ment Training Center. 

Q: In what condition should I appear? 

A: Be sure you are in the best physical and mental condition when you 
report. You will be given several important examinations in which it is im- 
portant for you to make a good showing. Appear at your best. 

Q: What do I do at the Reception Center? 

A: You will be very busy at this Center. In addition to receiving clothes, 
shoes, and some equipment, you will be vaccinated and inoculated for typhoid 
and possibly other diseases, depending upon where you are to be sent. You 
will receive instructions on army regulations, military courtesy, sanitation, and 
Articles of War, and be given a soldier’s handbook telling you the rules and 
regulations you must observe. You will be asked about insurance, buying war 
stamps and bonds, correspondence study, the branches of Service you want 
to enter. Also at this Center you will be given three to five tests and one or 
two personal interviews on the basis 
of which you will be graded and 
assigned. This is a “search for 
talent.” 





Advice 


“My advice to the man entering 
the Army is to probe all the recesses 





of his mind for experiences which may 
prove useful in his classification: do 
not rule out anything. ... To permit 
a talent or ability to go unnoticed is 
a grave offense against both the sol- 
dier and the Army.” 

—Major General James A. Ulio. 











Here is the list of tests and in- 
terviews: (1) The Army General 
Classification Test; (2) The Army 
Mechanical Aptitude Test; (3) The 
Radio-Telegraph Operator Aptitude 
Test; (4) The Non-Language Tests 
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(if you can’t read and write English); (5) Trade tests (for some occupations); 
(6) An interview or two. 


The Army is interested in finding out how well and how fast you can 
read and figure; your power of judgment; the size of your vocabulary; your 
speed and accuracy. Take these tests seriously. You will benefit by getting good 
marks in line with your mental make-up. They help in determining the place 
where you will be most valuable. Here is where you will have an opportunity 
to show the results of your study. So “hit the books.” Your scores will continue 
with you throughout your Army career and are important factors in your 
advancement in grade of Service and your admission to special training courses. 
In these tests you will be graded: Grade I (superior), Grade II (above aver- 
age), Grade III (average), Grade IV (below average), and Grade V (inferior). 


Q: What is the Mechanical Aptitude Test? 


A: The Armed Forces have great need for all kinds of mechanics, technical 
men, radio operators, and other skilled men. The purpose of this test is to 
find what you can do mechanically and what you can be trained to do. Make 
as high a score as possible. 


Q: What is the Interview? 


A: When you have completed the tests, you will be interviewed for 15 to 
30 minutes. You will be asked the following questions in a friendly way, the 
answers to which will be written on your Soldier’s Qualification Card. This 
card follows you throughout the service. 


1. What is your name, serial number, height, and race? 

2-3. Where were your father and mother born? In what city and state in the 
United States? Or in what foreign country? 

4-5. Where were you born (city, state of the United States or foreign country) and 
when? 

6. Are you a citizen? If not, have you taken out first papers? Are you a non- 
citizen? 

7. How much education have you had in grammar school and high school? Have 
you attended college, and if so, for how long? What degrees did you receive? 
What college did you attend? Did you ever attend a technical school? A trade 
school? A business school? A night school? Did you ever take post-graduate 
work? What was your major subject or specialization? 

8. Can you converse in Spanish, French, German, or any other foreign language. 
If so, can you do this only fairly well or fluently? 


9. Are you married, single, divorced, or a widower? 

10. What is the name, address, and degree of relationship of your nearest relative? 

11. In which branch of the Service and in what*kind of a job do you desire to 
serve? 


12. Do you have talent for furnishing public entertainment? Can you play a 
musical instrument? Can you sing? Do you have theatrical ability? 
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What has been your main occupation? What was the last date of your employ- 
ment? What was the employer’s name and address? In what department, 
branch, or shop did you work? In what kind of business? 


14. What was your second-best occupation? Just what did you do? 


13. 


15. Where were you inducted? 

16-17-18. What were your ratings in the trade test (if given), in the Army General 
Classification Test, and in the Aptitude Test? 

19. What has been your experience in the management of men? 

Have you followed any additional occupations and hobbies? Radio? Pho- 

tography? Others? 

What have been your favorite sports? In which do you excell—track, football, 

basketball, softball, tennis, boxing, wrestling, other sports? 

22. What previous military experience have you had in the Regular Army and 
Navy, Marine Corps, National Guard, Organized Reserves, Revenue-Cutter 
Service, or Public-Health Service? Have you had military training at school 
or college, in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or at a Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp? Were you enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps? What 
specialized military training have you had? 

23. Have you ever received an Army service certificate as a former enlisted man 
who attended a course on motor transport, baking, or chemical warfare? 

24. Are you a limited-service man because of physical defects or because of con- 
scientious objection? 

Q: What are trade tests? 

A: For some occupations your ability will be determined in part by a trade 
test. You may be asked specific questions, shown parts of a machine, and 
told to explain their operation, or you may be asked to do the actual job, such 


20. 


as typing. 

Q: Do I have to buy war bonds and insurance? 

A: No, but you will want to save money and protect the future of yourself 
and family. After the testing program and the interview are completed, a 
systematic program of purchasing war bonds and insurance will be explained 
to you. The maximum amount of bonds you may purchase in any one month 
is $18.75. The minimum amount of insurance that can be carried by you is 
$1,000; the maximum amount is $10,000. The type of insurance is five-year 
term with the privilege of converting it to ordinary life, or 30-payment life. 
Unless converted, it terminates at the end of the five-year term. Premiums are 
collected monthly and deducted from your pay if you wish it. The rate of 
insurance is on an absolute non-profit basis, and is handled by the United 
States Government at minimum cost. This opportunity to take insurance is 
designed to serve a three-fold purpose: 

a. It will serve as protection to loved ones at home. 

b. It will be a noble start toward financial independence because the type 
of insurance offered by our government can be used either to pay claims in 
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case of death or, through conversion, to provide an annuity income to the 
insured in later life. 

c. It will provide an income in case of disability. 

Ask any veteran of World War I and he will tell you why you should 
buy bonds and take out life insurance. 

Q: How long do | stay at the Reception Center? 

A: Usually from two to five days depending upon the needs of the Service. 
From the Reception Center, you are sent to a Replacement Training Center 
or, in some cases, with a newly organized unit. Here your training begins. 
You will be given basic physical and military training and further efforts will 
be made to discover the type of work for which you are best fitted. When this 
training is completed (usually in 12 to 13 weeks), you will probably be 
assigned to a tactical unit; or you may be given a special assignment for 
further training in a Service School or Officer Candidate School. 

Q: Where can I get information about allowances for dependents? 

A: Write to The Allowance and Allotment Branch, A.S.O. Building “Y,” 
20th and B Streets N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Q: How much does this allowance amount to and who furnishes 
the money? 

A: The amount depends upon the number and kind of dependents. De- 
pendents are divided into two groups: (Class A) wives, children, and former 
wives entitled to alimony: and (Class B) brothers, sisters, parents, grand- 
children who are dependent upon the soldier for a substantial portion of their 
support. 

In the case of a soldier with Class A dependents, the government will, on 
the filling of an application by him, deduct $22 monthly from his pay and 
add $28 for a wife or $40 for a wife and one child, with an additional $10 for 
each additional child; $20 for a child but no wife; and $10 for each additional 
child but no wife. 

The Government insists that applications for family allowances are filed 
by all soldiers with Class A dependents. If you fail to file, the Government 
will allow your dependents to file on their own behalf. 

Deductions for Class B dependents are optional with the soldier. They 
will amount to monthly rates of: 

(1) Fifteen dollars for one parent who is a Class B dependent, and an 
additional $5 for each grandchild, brother, or sister who is a Class B depen- 
dent, but not more than $50 in the aggregate; 

(2) Twenty-five dollars for two parents who are Class B dependents, and 
an additional $5 for each grandchild, brother, or sister who is a Class B de- 
pendent, but not more than $50 in the aggregate; 
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(3) Five dollars, if such soldier has no parents who is a Class B dependent, 
for each grandchild, brother, or sister who is a Class B dependent, but not 
more than $50 in the aggregate. 

Subsistence. Soldiers, when on duty where rations in kind are not avail- 
able and furnished, are generally entitled to $1.50 allowance per day where no 
government messing (eating) facilities are available and $1.20 if government 
messing facilities are furnished. Dependents have no bearing on subsistence, 
and no subsistence is furnished for any dependent. 

Missing. The wife of a soldier missing in action continues to receive 
her allotment while his pay accumulates until such time as he may be found 
or return. 

Killed in Action. If a soldier is killed in action, his lawful wife, minor 
unmarried children, or, if there be no wife or children, any previously desig- 
nated beneficiary having an insurable interest in the soldier, receives six 
months’ pay at the rate received by the soldier at the time of his death. 


Basic Pay 1n ARMED Forces 


In the Army and Navy, there are seven grades of service that may be 
attained by the noncommissioned soldier or sailor. With each promotion goes 
an increase in pay and a better chance for training that leads to still further 
advancement. Similar grades of service and pay occur in all other branches. 


Q: If I am inducted through the Selective Service, do I have an 
opportunity to choose between the Army, the Navy. the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard, and Aviation? 

A: Selectees will be allowed to state their preferences, but the factors which 
will control the Service to which they are assigned will be the needs of the 
different Services and whether the selectee can meet the physical requirements 
of the particular branch of Service he prefers. Don’t set your expectations 
too high. You are just “another man” as a rule. The number of openings, a 
man’s educational background, his occupational training and experience also 
govern the final decision about his assignment. 

Although every effort is made to fit the right man into the right job, the 
Army operates on a “shortage” basis. Men should be prepared to expect the 
possibility of assignment to jobs other than those for which they think them- 
selves best fitted. The complexity of the organization and the haste with which 
urgent situations must be met make some mistakes inevitable. 

There are many physical deficiencies which may be corrected before in- 
duction and which may mean the difference between success and failure in 
achieving a desired Army goal. There may be diseased tonsils and other 
physical defects which could in many cases be corrected before induction. 
One may lack certain skills important to the soldier which could be built up 
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through pre-induction courses. There may be large gaps in their backgrounds 
—blindspots in the social studies or in manipulative skills, for example — 
which could be corrected through programs of study and work. 


Q: Can I enlist any time after I register? 

A: Voluntary enlistment of men between the ages of 18 and 37 was sus- 
pended for all Services by Presidential order on December 5, 1942. If you are 
17, but have not reached 18, you may enlist in the Navy, or the Marine Corps 


or Coast Guard. 

Enlistment in the Army Reserve Corps is available to any boy between 
17 and 18 years of age who can qualify for general military service and who 
has the consent of his parents or guardian to enlist. Such a boy may include 
the date, within six months after reaching his 18th birthday, when he wishes 


to be ordered to active duty. 
A similar enlistment may be made for the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve 


Corps. 

Caretul attention to this fact will enable some students to complete one- 
half to two or more years of college prior to induction. 

For example, if you can graduate from high school before you are 18, or 
qualify for admission to college without graduation before you are 18, you 


can then go to college and enlist in either the Army or Navy Reserve Corps. 
Class V-7 for 17-year-old Juniors and Seniors is also open. 

Attention please. The War Department announced on July 7, 1943, the 
creation of the Army Specialized Training Reserve Program (ASTP). 

The ASTP is aimed to provide a direct flow of qualified young men toward 
specialized training prior to their entering active military duty. There will 
thus be established a constant reservoir of high-class technicians and specialists 
and candidates for officers’ training open to men of superior aptitudes and 
abilities. 

Special qualifying examinations are required for admission to ASTP. If 
you wish to be a doctor, engineer, dentist, you should investigate this possi- 
bility offered by ASTP. 

ASTP training units are units established at colleges and universities where 
selected men receive special instruction in specific curriculums. The curricu- 
lums now include medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, basic engineering, 
advanced engineering, personnel psychology, and foreign language and area 
study. 

At the end of ASTP training soldiers will be selected for further training 
in Officer Training Schools. : 

Watch for the date of these examinations. 
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Q: If I am assigned to the Army. do I choose the branch of 
Service into which I want to go? 

A: There are thirteen branches of Army Service. When a man is inducted, 
he leaves the Induction Station unassigned and will be assigned to one of these 
branches later, according to the needs of the Army and his qualifications and 
preferences. 

What pay do I get? 

A: It depends upon your rank. The pay of the “buck” private is very 
high in the United States as compared with that of any other country. Here 
is a chart showing the direct and indirect amount. It gives you the basic pay 
of a beginner — “buck” private. Using these figures together with those given 
following you may closely estimate the amount received by those of higher 
ranks. 

Yearty Income — “Buck” Private 

Cash $600.00 
Food 574.50 
Shelter 120.00 
Equipment 170.00 
Health care 100.00 
Save on: 

Life insurance 63.40 

Cigarettes 10.95 

Laundry 32.50 

Postage and Barber 28.65 


ToTAL $1700.00 


These figures are based on estimates by the War and Navy Departments and 
Veterans’ Administration, released by the Office of War Information. 


Q: To what pay may I advance? 


A: The following table gives you the answer. 


BASIC PAY SCHEDULE 


ARMY NAvy 
Pay—Monthly Basis Non-rate men, 3rd class (except firemen, 3rd 
$ 50 (Starting as) Private class) 
$ 54 Private, First Class Non-rate men, 2nd class (except firemen, 2nd 
class and musicians, 2nd class) 





$ 66{§ Technician, Sth Grade Non-rate men, Ist class (except firemen, Ist 
| Corporal class, and musicians, Ist class) 





$ 78 § Technician, 4th Grade Petty officers, 3rd class 

| Sergeant Firemen, 1st class 
Officers’ Stewards, 3rd class 
Officers’ Cooks, 3rd class 
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$ 96 § Technician, 3rd grade Petty officers, 2nd class 
| Staff Sergeant Officers’ Stewards, 2nd class 
Officers’ Cooks, 2nd class 
Musicians, Ist class 


$114 Technical and Petty officers, 1st class 
First Sergeant Officers’ Stewards, Ist class 
Officers’ Cooks, Ist class 


$138 Master Sergeant ; Mates and Chief Petty Officers with permanent 


appointments. 
Chief Petty Officers with acting appointments 


PAY FOR COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN ARMY AND NAVY 


ARMY 


Annual base pay increased : hes 2. ee 30-day month) _ 
by 5% for each 3 year's Rental Subsistence 
service to and including 30 With de- No de- With de- No de- 
Rank years ___ pendents pendents pendents _pendents 
Captain 
Over 17 years’ service $3,000 $105 $ 90 $ 63 $ 21 
Less than 17 years 2,400 90 75 42 21 
First Lieutenant 
Over 10 years’ service 2,400 90 75 42 21 
Less than 10 years 2,000 75 60 42 21 
Second Lieutenant 
Over 5 years’ service 2,000 75 60 42 21 
60 45 42 21 

















Less than 5 years 1,800 








NAvy 
Rental All and Subsi: e All e 
(30-day month) 


Monthly With dependents Without dependents 
Rank » spay table Rent Subsistence Rent absistence 














Captain 

Over 3 years’ service $350.00 $120 $ 42 $105 $ 21 

Less than 3 years 333.33 120 42 105 21 
Commander 

Over 3 years’ service 306.25 120 63 105 21 

Less than 3 years 291.67 120 63 105 21 
Lieutenant Commander 

Over 3 years’ service 262.50 105 63 90 21 

Less than 3 years. ; 250.00 105 63 90 21 
Lieutenant 

Over 3 years’ service... 210.00 90 42 75 21 

Less than 3 years ; 200.00 90 42 75 21 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 

Over 3 years’ service 175.00 75 42 60 21 

Less than 3 years... 166.67 75 42 60 21 
Ensign (5 years AD) 

Over 3 years’ service... 175.50 75 42 60 21 

Less than 3 years.. . 166.00 75 42 60 21 
Ensign 

Over 3 years’ service 157.50 60 42 45 21 

Less than 3 years 150.00 60 42 45 21 
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Q: What are the thirteen branches in the Army? 

A: They are the Corps of Engineers, the Quartermaster Corps, the Coast 
Artillery Corps, the Signal Corps, the Infantry, the Cavalry, the Air Forces, 
the Medical Department, the Ordnance Department, the Field Artillery, the 
Armored Force, the Corps of Military Police, and the Chemical Warfare 
Service. 

Q: If I am assigned to the Navy, may I choose the particular 
detail or duty to which I will be assigned? 

A: In general, young men from 17 to 20 have not had sufficient trade or 
business experience to qualify them for special tasks in the Navy, so they are 
enlisted as Apprentice Seamen. There are some exceptions to this which the 
induction officer can explain to you. There are seven branches of Naval Service 
for enlisted men comprising 50 different classes of jobs — or ratings. 


Q: If I am assigned to the Navy, do I have an opportunity to 
choose what I would like to do? 

A: After a period of basic training, you will have an opportunity to apply 
for admission to one of the various Navy Trade Schools. If you can meet the 
requirements and if there are openings, you will have a chance to learn one 
of the trades. 

Q: Are there branches of Service in the Marine Corps open to 
enlisted men? 

A: There are seven branches of Service in the Marine Corps open to 
enlisted men: aviation, line, mess, musician, paymaster, quartermaster, and 
signal and radio. Although no promise of assignment to any special duty can 
be given, because all men are required to enlist for general Service, it is true 
that upon completion of required training, the enlisted man may request 
assignment to one of the above-mentioned branches and may be sent to a 
school for special training. All assignments depend upon the aptitudes and 
abilities of the applicant and upon the availibility of vacancies. 

Q: What opportunities for flying are open to young men in 
Service? 

A: There are several opportunities in flying open to men in the Services. 
Both the Army and the Navy train men for flying. If you can meet the re- 
quirements, you may be appointed an Aviation Cadet, and, upon successful 
completion of training, be commissioned an officer. The Army Aviation Cadet 
requirements are that you be between the ages of 18 and 26, inclusive, that 
you meet very strict physical requirements, and that you pass a written exam- 
ination covering English, mathematics, science, history, and current events. 
Training is given for pilots, navigators, or bombardiers, and if you succeed 
during the 8 months’ training period you become a second lieutenant. Enlisted 
men between the ages of 18 and 22, who are high-school graduates with 1 
years of mathematics, unmarried, and able to meet the physical requirements 
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are eligible to become Aviation Students, and if they successfully complete 
the 8 months’ training course, they will be given the grade of staff sergeant 
pilot upon graduation. 

Q: How about flying for the Navy? 

A: In the Navy, you may apply for appointment as a Naval Aviation 
Cadet. To do so you must be between the ages of 18 and 26, inclusive, un- 
married, a high-school graduate, and able to pass rigid physical and mental 
examinations. 

Q: If I am a student in high school, may I join the Reserve Corps 
of one of the Services? 

A: The Reserve Corps of some of the Services have been open to certain 
qualified college students, but not to high-school students unless they are 
seniors who have been accepted for admission to college. These enlistments 
were suspended as of December 5, 1942. 


Q: Where may I get information about the various jobs in the 
Service? 

A: You may secure information at the recruiting offices, at the public 
library, or from your high-school counselor. There are approximately 2000 
Army occupations, of which number about 650 are skilled. Each one is 
important for the protection of our country. Here are the 117 most necessary 
to the Army’s needs in 1943-44: 

The 117 Military Jobs Which Will Account for 919 Per Cent of All Enlisted Men 
To Be Assigned in 1943 
Joss WITH CIVILIAN COUNTERPARTS 


Automobile Mechanic Teletypewriter Operator 
Baker Lineman, Telephone and Telegraph 
Bridge Builder Toolroom Keeper 


Carpenter, Construction 


Chief Clerk Tractor Driver 


Truck Driver, Heavy 


Clerk, General Foreman, Warehouse 
Clerk, Mail Welder, Combination 
Construction Foreman Longshoreman 

Cook 


Hospital Orderly 


Electrician 

RE ’ Telephone Operator 
Engineman, Operating Stock Record Clerk 
Horse Breaker Stock Clerk 
Laundry Machine Operator Cheafieue 
Machinist ; ; 
Utility Repairman Truck Driver, Light 


Parts Clerk, Automobile 
Highway, Constr. Mach. Oper. 
Hoist Operator 

Stock Control Clerk 


Radio Repairman 
Radio Operator 
Receiving or Shipping Checker 


Rigger 
Packing Case Maker Motorcyclist 
Stenographer Clerk-Typist 


Instrument Man, Surveying Medical Technician 
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Joss Nor as Directly RELATED TO CIVILIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Adm. & Tech. Clerk 

Adm. Noncommissioned Officer 
Liaison Agent 

Ammunition Handler 

Ammunition Noncommissioned Officer 


Armorer 

Airplane Inspector 

Radar Operator Designated Set 
Basic 

Balloon Maneuvering Crewman 
Cannoneer 

Demolition Specialist 

Chief of Section 
Communication Chief 

Airplane Sheet Metal Worker 
Pack Driver 

Duty Noncommissioned Officer 
First Sergeant 

Laborer 

Gunner 

Heavy Machine Gunner 
Anti-aircraft Machine Gunner 
Anti-tank Gunner 

Aerial Gunner 

Tank Gunner 

Parachute Rigger and Repairman 
Spec. Service School Institute 
Fire-Control Institute Operator 
Switchboard Operator, Local Batt. 
Platoon Sergeant 

Section Leader 

Squad Leader 

Litter Bearer 

Link-Trainer Instructor 
Technical Instructor 

First-Aid Man 


Truckmaster 


Medical Noncommissioned Officer 


Messenger 
Military Policeman 


Motorcycle Scout 

Airplane Electrical Specialist 
Airplane Instrument Specialist 
Airplane Propeller Specialist 
Instrument Observer 

Spotter 


Orderly 

Half-Track Driver 
Rifleman 

Automatic Rifleman 


Army Airplane-Engine Mechanic 
Army Air Force Radio Mechanic 
Army Air Force Radio Operator 
Scout 


Radio Operator High Speed 
Radio Operator Low Speed 
Topic Gas Handler 
Artillery Mechanic 

Bugler 


Motor Trans. Noncom. Officer 
Oper. Noncommissioned Officer 
Personnel Noncom. Officer 
Supply Noncomm. Officer 

Mess Sergeant 

Army Air Force Techn. Sup. NGO 
Portable Power Gen. Oper. 
Dental Technician 

Surgical Technician 

Munitions Worker, Aviation 
Airplane Armorer 

Automotive Equip. Mechanic 
Refueling Unit Operator 
Photographic Lab. Tech. 


Q: If I am attending high school when I reach 18, will I be called 


for service? 
A: The regulations provide that if you are attending high school or a 
similar institution of learning, and are ordered to report for induction during 
the last half of your academic year at such school, you may, upon written 
request, have your induction postponed until the end of such academic year. 
The new law passed on July 9, 1943, permits a high-school student to request 
deferment regardless of the time of the year his last half of a school year 


occurs. 
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Q: To what does “High school or similar institutions of learning” 


refer? 

A: This refers to public or private schools of grades 9, 10, 11, and 12, or 
their equivalent. 

Q: IfI finish school before I am 18, should I plan to go to college? 

A: If you had planned to go to college, you should carry out your inten- 
tions. If you are called for induction into the Armed Forces, there is always 
the possibility of being sent either to your own or some other college for 
specialized training under the direction of the Services. See the Army’s and 
the Navy’s A-12 and V-12 Programs, respectively. 

Q: If my induction is postponed for me to finish high school, will 
I have an opportunity to pick whichever Armed Service I might 
want to select? 

A: As has been explained, selectees will have an opportunity to express a 
preference, but assignment will depend upon the quota desired for that branch 
at any given time and whether or not the applicant can meet the requirements 
of that particular Service. 

Q: Should I leave high school to enlist? 

A: The military authorities seriously advise you to finish high school if 
possible. In fact, graduation from high school is a basic factor in selecting 
candidates for officer training. They want you to take all the training that 
you can get that will be valuable prior to induction. They suggest that you 
take such courses as the following: pre-flight aeronautics, machine shop, arc 
welding, or any other kind of shop work for at least one year, and two years 
if possible, prior to induction. They also suggest that the better students take 
algebra, geometry, advanced algebra, trigonometry, and physics. 


Q: Should I take military training in high school? 

A: That is optional with you. The military authorities do not require it. 

Q: Most high-school graduates are interested in the possibility 
of obtaining a commission or of obtaining training leading to a com- 
mission. What advice can you give along this line? 

A: There are hundreds of opportunities for education in the armed forces. 
Most of these opportunities lead to commissions. Besides the specialized schools 
in the various branches there is the United States Armed Forces Institute that 
offers high-school and college subjects to men and women in the Service. Ask 
your principal about the Armed Forces Institute, 

Q: What is this recently announced Army and Navy College 
Training Program called A-12 and V-12? 

A: It is a program designed to produce officers for the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. General officers are much wanted — Warrant Off- 
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cers, Ensigns, and Lieutenants; also special officers such as Chaplains, Doctors, 
Dentists, and Engineers. 


Q: How can I qualify for the Navy's V-12 Program? 


A: If you are a high-school or preparatory-school senior who was gradu- 
ated before July 1, 1943, and are 17 years of age but not yet 20 on that date, 
or if you are a student following in these ages who has not been graduated 
from a secondary school but enrolled in a college or university you may make 
application on forms that are in the hands of your high-school principal or 
college dean. Also you must be a male citizen, morally and physically qualified 
with a visual acuity of 18/20, be unmarried and agree to remain unmarried 
until commissioned unless sooner released, and evidence potential officer quali- 
fications including appearance and scholastic records. 


Q: Will the Navy's V-12 Program permit me to go to college? 
If so, how long? 

A: Yes. If you can qualify you will be put in uniform, get your room 
and board, be rated an Apprentice Seaman, paid $50 a month, and sent to a 
college or university for from 64 to 192 weeks, depending upon the rank or 
profession you are seeking. You will be subject to military discipline and con- 
trol. Watch for announcements of examination dates for these Army and 
Navy testing Programs. 

Q: What is the after-the-war value of military training? 


A: Naturally the values vary with the individual. You get out what you 
put in. Travel, trade training, discipline, patience, obedience, physical training, 
livability, tolerance, self-confidence, respect for superiors, initiative, are some 
positive values. Of course, there are negative values but you can avoid most 
of them by maintaining high positive personal morale. 

The issue of educational growth in the Service is being given very serious 
attention by Federal, state, and local authorities. On February 5, 1943, the 
Army and Navy announced that they were preparing tests to evaluate the 
educational growth of men and women while in the Armed Services. “Re- 
sults will be certified upon request to schools and colleges for their evaluation.” 
“It is expected that this testing program will help men and women, upon 
return to civil life, to obtain academic credit for educational growth in service.” 


National, state, and local associations of high schools and colleges are now 
laying plans for the proper evaluation of training and experience in the Armed 
Forces. The United States government has announced a plan for the continu- 
ance of the education of men as soon as they are discharged. Probably the 
government will grant financial aid to the individual or to the school for this 


purpose. 
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If you hope to go to college or otherwise continue your after-the-war edu- 
cation, keep in close touch with the college of your choice and continue to 
study while you are in Service. 

Q: When I am in the Service, can I continue my general edu- 
cation? 

A: Yes. Write the United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wis- 
consin, asking that a pamphlet and an application blank be sent to you. You 
can take a correspondence course in high-school or college subjects. Over 700 
courses are offered. The initial enrollment is $2 a course. 

There are also more than 80 colleges and universities that offer over 700 
academic courses for high schools and colleges. In addition, the Institute has 
more than 64 correspondence courses of its own making. The Institute pays 
the cost of these courses. Write: U. S. Armed Forces Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Q: Are there permanent chances for a career in the Armed Forces 
of the United States? 

A: Yes. The United States is building the largest Navy in the world, and, 
as usual, is doing it quickly. Soon it will be at least three times the size of 
the pre-war Navy. The Army is also growing enormously and will for years 
to come be much larger than ever before in peace times . 

End of 1941 End of 1942 End of 1943* 


Army 1,600,000 5,000,000 8,500,000 
Navy 350,000 1,000,000 1,500,000 
Marine Corps 51,000 125,000 500,000 

35,000 60,000 300,000 


Coast Guard 
*These figures are estimates. Probably by the end of 1944 the figures will be still higher. If 
peace should come suddenly the growth of the Navy would not stop immediately as in all 
likelihood the United States will have to stand at arms until the world is stabilized. So the 
chance in 1943-44 for a career in the Navy is at least five times as great as it was in 
1940. The same is true for the Army and the Navy Aviation Corps connected with the 
Army and Navy. You can find a permanent career in the Navy or Army not only for the 
duration plus six months, but for life if you desire to do so. 


RECOMMENDED READING 


Army Office Training, by M. Allison. The Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 


1942. 

Army Posts and Towns, by Charles J. Sullivan. Haynes Corporation, Los Angeles, 
1942. 

Bars on Her Shoulders, by Jean Stansbury. Dodd, "Mead and Company, New York. 


1943. 
The Bluejacket’s Manual, 1940. U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Maryland. The 


Navy man’s Bible. 
By Your Leave, Sir, by Helen Hull Jacobs. Dodd, Mead, and Company, New York. 
1943. 
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He’s in the Air Corps Now, by F. P. Graham and H. W. Kulick. Robert M. 
McBride and Company, New York, 1942. 

He's in the Army Now, by Capt. William Baumer. Robert M. McBride and Com- 
pany, New York, 1941. 

He’s in the Navy Now, by Lieut. Com. John T. Tuthill. Robert M. McBride and 
Company, New York, 1941. 

In the Service with Uncle Sam, by Kap and others. Ginn and Company, 1942. 

Mechanizing Our Army, by Lieut. Sears. Grosset and Dunlap, 1941. 

The Navy Reader, by Lt. William Harrison Fetridge. Bobbs-Merrill, New York. 
1943. 

Opportunities in the Armed Forces, by M. Lehman and M. Yarmon. The Viking 
Press, New York. 1942. An encyclopedia of information (November, 1942) writ- 
ten for officers, enlisted men, and civilians. It tells you how to qualify for nearly 
all branches of the Service — Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Mer- 
chant Marine, Seabees, Civil Aeronautic Administration, WACS, WAVES, 
SPARS; addresses of recruitment offices and indexed list of trades. Basic 
and advance pay. A veritable gold mine of information that should be avail- 
able to every high-school library. Every soldier should read and study it. 

Our Armed Forces, The Infantry Journal, Washington, D. C. 1943. 

Our New Army, by Marshall Andrews. Little, Brown and Company, 1942. 

Practice for the Army Tests. Arco Publishing Company. Grand Central Palace, 
480 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

See Here, Private Hargrove, by Marion Hargrove. Henry Holt and Co., 1942. 

War Wings for Carol, by Patricia O’Malley. Dodd, Mead, and Company, New 
York. 1943. 

What the Ctiizen Should Know About— The Navy (1941); The Army Engineers 
(1942); The Army (1941); Submarine Warfare (1942); Modern Warfare 
(1942); The Air Forces (1942); Civilian Defense (1942); The Coast Guard 
(1941); Our Arms and Weapons (1941); The Marines (1941). Published by 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., New York. An excellent series covering 
most of the branches of the service. 

Your Army, by George H. Jiler. Commodity Research Bureau, Inc. 82 Beaver 
Street, New York City. 

Your Job in the Army. The Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 1943. 

Youth Goes to War, by L. M. Spencer and R. K. Burns. Research Associates, 
Chicago. 1943. 

Youth Must Fly, by E. F. McDonald, Jr. Harper and Brothers, New York. 1942. 


Consult latest bulletins issued by the government and available through the 
school library or in your principal’s office. 
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Female Years there 
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HEARING 
15. SUBJECT ACADEMIC STANDING AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Three subjects liked most: (Use exact titles) — 
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tion Administration of the United States Department of Agriculture, and the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
(Alterations of any kind will invalidate this card.) 
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Military Guidance for Youth Entering the Armed Forces 
ALFRED S, LEWERENZ 


Supervisor, Educational Research and Guidance Section, Division of Instruction 
and Curriculum, City School District, Los Angeles, California 

Miuitary guidance basically is part of a long-term vocational guidance 
program. The same steps in student self-analysis and tryout, valuable in a 
peacetime situation, are helpful in a world at war. Military guidance requires 
no new fundamental tecaniques but utilizes occupational information and 
instructional materials related to needs in the Armed Forces much as we have 
been accustomed to doing in the orientation of youth to civilian business and 
industry. 

A long-term guidance plan can be considered as utilizing at one time or 
another all of the following six steps: 


1. Discovering the student's basic interest area or areas 
2. Determining the student's ability level within the basic interest 
area or areas 
3. Supplying occupational information at the probable performance 
level within a likely occupational area 
4. Providing educational experiences that give the student a tryout 
in the field he has chosen for preparation 
5. Facilitating placement of the student in the kind of work for 
which he has aptitude and training 
6. Following up the student on the job to evaluate the guidance 
program and to aid the student in becoming a more effective citi- 
zen 

The above steps are inherent to the guidance program developed in Los 
Angeles. They are also utilized in the military guidance program now being 
encouraged in all secondary schools of the city. The same procedures are em- 
ployed in other school systems with perhaps a different phrasing of process 
but with the same underlying purpose of helping the student to decide intelli- 
gently for himself where he can best fit into the world of work. 

The paragraphs that follow illustrate how each of the six steps can be 
utilized for the purposes of military guidance. 

1. Discovering the student's basic interest area or areas as related to mili- 

tary guidance . 

The Army and Navy classification systems operate on the basis that an 
enlisted man who is performing a task that he is interested in and for which 
he has natural aptitude will, on the average, do the job better than a man who 
has been selected arbitrarily for the work. The Army and Marine Corps’ inter- 
views of new recruits, for example, give special attention to such seemingly 
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non-military factors as hobbies, sports in which qualified, and talent for fur- 
nishing public entertainment. For, as it sometimes happens, a man’s hobby 
may be of more military value than his daily work. Such might be the case 
with a salesman who trained dogs as as hobby, for a deg trainer is a military 
specialist. 

Interests alone are not a sufficient guide to making choices but they 
provide an excellent point of departure for further analysis. Basic interests 
may be said to be rather constant drives or urges which manifest themselves 
in different forms according to the locality in which the person lives or his 
own stage of maturity. 

The urge to collect and classify may be expressed by a Marine stationed 
on a lonely South Pacific Island by hunting and organizing the various types 
of sea shells to be found on the beach. The same man at home might satisfy 
the same urge by collecting and organizing prints of early American fire en- 
gines. 
If basic interests can be determined, it may be possible to discover occupa- 
tional relationships of guidance value. To aid in such a plan six broad areas of 
interest have developed for use in the Los Angeles schools. These areas are the 
aesthetic, commercial, mechanical, natural, scientific, and social. Another set 
of areas might work just as well. 

Today with the emphasis on mechanical production and operation it is 
highly desirable to find those people who have a mechanical interest coupled 
with a natural aptitude for mechanics. Particularly does the Army and Navy 
want men who are naturally at home with machines and tools. 

Since people do have different combinations of interests and abilities, one 
of the first steps is to make an individual inventory of these assets. The Los 
Angeles schools have their own batteries of interest inventories’ but other 
helpful inventories are available such as those produced by Kuder, Brainard, 
Strong, Gentry, Lufburrow, and Lee and Thorpe. 

It is also possible to discover a student’s interests through a careful inter- 
view taking into account such information as his leisure-time activities, extra- 
curriculum activities, reading interests, and schoo] subjects enjoyed. 

Of most immediate value to the Armed Forces are those boys who show 
a natural tendency toward the scientific and mechanical fields. They are the 
individuals who will help to keep our airplanes flying and our warships 
cruising. 

2. Determining the student's ability level within the basic interest area 
or areas related to military guidance. 
It is upon the basis of natural ability that a man is promoted in the mili- 


'Los Angeles Activity In-erest Inventory, Junior High School, Senior High School, Junior College, 
and Adult Forms, Los Angeles City Schools. 
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tary service. Where the lives of men are at stake the most competent person 
must be in charge. 

New inductees are given a battery of aptitude tests within a few days 
of their being sworn into Service. In the Army, for example, they receive the 
General Classification Test, Radio Code Listening Test, and Mechanical Apti- 
tude Test. In addition, they may be given trade tests to check up on occupa- 
tional proficiency. Further ability tests may be administered later at Replace- 
ment Training Centers. 

At the Army Reception Center ability tests coupled with the results of an 
oral interview determine a man’s classification and probable assignment. High 
scores on the General Classification Test, if supported by other requisites of 
leadership, personality, and education, may lead to higher ratings or even a 
commission. 

When a boy shows that he has an interest in mechanics it is desirable to 
discover if his ability is such that he would benefit most by experience on the 
job, trade training, or university courses. If his intelligence, for example, is 
among those of the highest twenty per cent, he may hope to take advantage of 
the Army Specialized Training Program. 

Ability consists of a number of factors and can be measured in a variety 
of ways. Boys who hope to advance in rating in the military service should 
have a good command of the English language not only from the standpoint 
of speaking and writing but also listening carefully and being able to follow 
directions. Ability in the field of science and mathematics is almost a prereq- 
uisite. High grades in these subjects are desirable but a better check would be 
a high standing on standardized achievement tests of these subjects. 


An aspect of aptitude of great importance to the Armed Forces is the abil- 
ity to get along well with one’s associates. Particularly is this true of the air 
crews that man our bombers as well as the selected teams that work as a unit 
in operating our submarines, patrol boats, tanks, and larger fighting units as 
well. 

Perhaps the best measure of leadership and teamwork is gotten through 
the observation of students in free group activities as on the athletic field. 
Other aspects of probable behavior can be noted through the use of measures 
of personality and attitude available from test publishers. 


Every boy leaving school should have some idea as to his strengths and 
weaknesses and how ta make the best use of them. Factors that he should at 
least have general information on include his mental maturity, reading ability, 
mathematics standing, personality pattern, and health status. With regard to 
the last, no boy should leave school who is not as physically fit as it 1s in the 
power of the school to make him. Ability to meet each day’s load with a vigor- 
ous attack is, perhaps, the most important ability of all. “The dumb die first.” 
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3. Supplying occupational information at the probable performance level 

within a likely occupational area as applied to military guidance 

The specialized occupations required to run a mechanized war call for 
more than 650 different jobs in the Army alone. This means that there are 
jobs in each of the six major interest areas. Many of these jobs have been classi- 
fied according to field of interest for guidance use in the Los Angeles schools.’ 
Thus, if a boy shows interest and ability in the commercial field we know 
that some of the jobs in the Armed Forces for which he might qualify include 
accountant, administrative and technical clerk, administrative noncommis- 
sioned officer, Army Air Forces technical supply noncommissioned officer, aud- 
itor, automobile parts clerk, cashier, chaplain’s assistant, chief storekeeper, 
clerk-typist. code clerk, commissary steward, computator, file clerk. general 
bookkeeper, general clerk, head hatch checker, IBM operator, mail clerk, mess 
sergeant, message center clerk, processor, purchasing agent, railway station 
agent, receiving or shipping checker, shipping clerk, statistical clerk, stenog- 
rapher, stock clerk, stock record clerk, storekeeper, subsistence noncommis- 
sioned officer, supply clerk, supply noncommissioned officer, and yeomen. The 
above list, by no means complete, represents one of the smaller areas. A list 
for the mechanical field runs into the hundreds of jobs. 

Clearly, if a boy is to chose an occupation wisely he should have some idea 
as to the specialties available in the Army, Navy, Seabees, Coast Guard, and 
Marines. He also should know what kind of work he desires to enter after 
having completed his military service. If possible, he should then choose a 
military specialty which will at least provide supplementary training for his 
civilian occupational goal. In high school and, if possible, after graduation, 
he should take needed specialized training. 

The Los Angeles schools have a table giving the civilian jobs common to 
that area which have been checked to show those of military value.” Addi- 
tional information tells where technical training may be secured and the mili. 
tary titles of the jobs to which they are related. 

Occupational information of a military nature is now exceedingly plenti- 
ful. One of the best single references for the Army is a handbook used in the 
classification of personnel. It is known as Army Regulations 615-26, Enlisted 
Men: Index and Specifications for Civilian and Military Occupational Special- 
ists. It does for the Army what the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and Codes 
does for civilian jobs. A. R. 615-26 may be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. for $1.25. The same book is used by the 
Marine Corps. The Navy has no comparable dictionary, but two very useful 
pamphlets may be obtained from recruiting offices. One is called, What Kind 





24rmy Training and Civilian Jobs, Los Angeles City School District, Vocational Series No. XI. 1942. 
8Civilian and Military Occupational Specialists, Los Angeles City School District, Vocational Series 


No. XIII. 1943. 
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of Job Can I Get in the Navy? It decribes fifty different occupations. The 
other is entitled, Build and Fight with the Seabees. This included thirty-seven 
jobs from “blacksmith” to “wire splicer.” 

An official publication of great guidance value is a pamphlet called, Our 
Armed Forces, which gives an overview of life in both the Army and Navy. 
Though prepared under the direction of the U. S. Office of Education, it is 
secured from the Infantry Journal in Washington, D. C. 

Much wartime guidance material is available through the U. S. Office of 
Education. Private publishers have also gotten out excellent material such as 
the Army Selectee’s Handbook by John R. Crof, Stanford University Press, 
and Youth Goes to War by Lyle M. Spencer, Science Research Associates, 
Chicago. 

4. Providing educational experiences that give the student a tryout in the 

field he has chosen for preparation as applied to military guidance. 

With the usual educational program of many a boy cut off the day he be- 
comes eighteen, it is the responsibility of the school to make him ready for his 
military life through pre-induction training. Such training may be part of a 
Victory Corps program or it may grow out of courses set up to meet specific 
needs. 

Boys of superior ability who may hope to be selected for the Army Special- 
ized Training Program may major in a university or college in engineering, 
psychology, medicine, mathematics, science, and foreign languages. Such boys 
will find it to their advantage while in high school to take all the courses they 
can in science, mathematics, English, languages, and history. 

Youth who plan to enter the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve again must be 
among the cream of the students and should major in high school in subjects 
such as English, mathematics, and physics. Pre-flight courses are suggested in 
Pre-Aviation Cadet Training in High Schools, Leaflet No. 62, 1942, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

A series of bulletins have been prepared by the Civilian Pre-Induction 
Training Branch of the War Department and the U. S. Office of Education. 
These are based on an analysis of the Army’s need for specialists. The bulle- 
tins listed below suggest training which schools can give: 

Bulletins for Vocational Schools and Departments: 

A. PIT 330: Pre-Induction Training in Vocational Schools, Vocational 

Departments, and Trade Schools (1943) 

B. PIT 331: Pre-Induction Vocational Training in Auto Mechanics 

C. PIT 332: Pre-Induction Vocational Training in Machine Shop Prac- 

tice 

D. PIT 333: Pre-Induction Vocational Training in Aircraft 

Maintenance 
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G. PiT 334: Pre-Induction Vocational Training in Electrical Signal 
Communications 
Pre-Vocational Bulletins: 
A. PIT-101: Fundamentals of Electricity, A Basic Course 
B. PIT-102: Fundamentals of Machines, A Basic Course 
C. PIT-103: Fundamentals of Shopwork, A Basic Course 
D. PIT-201: Fundamentals of Radio, An Applied Course 
E. PIT-202. Fundamentals of Autometive Mechanics, 
Course 
F. Driver Educatuon 
G. Army Clerical Procedures: A Pre-Induction Outline 
Boys who are anxious to win the chevrons of noncommissioned officers 
would do well to take one or more courses for general skills recommended for 


An . {pplied 


all military men by the government. These include: 

A. Ability to type at least 25 words a minute 
Ability to carry on an ordinary conversation in a foreign language 
such as Spanish, German, or Japanese 
C. Ability to send and receive message in radio code 
D. Ability to swim at least fifty yards under handicap 
Ability to read maps and make military sketches 
F. Ability to identify current types of enemy and friendly aircraft 

G. Ability to recognize and identify different types of military insign!a 

H. Ability to follow basic military commands 

Other attainments highly to be desired are a good working knowledge of 
American history and world geography. Work experience, if properly directed 
and supervised, can be excellent preparation for military service. Part-time 
work in a radio repair shop would supply some background for radio main- 
tenance in the Army. 

5. Facilitating placement of the student in the kind of work for which he 

has aptitude and training from the standpoint of military guidance 

The Personne] Procedures Section of the Adjutant General’s Office under 
the leadership of Dr. Walter V. Bingham has developed an excellent program 
for properly classifying and placing the new soldier where he will function 
best. This classification procedure is based on a combination of ability test 
results and a careful personal interview at Army Reception Centers. All data 
secured are recorded on a “Soldier’s Qualification Card” which is used by the 
Classification Officer in making an assignment. 

That an inductee is not always properly placed may be due to such factors 


as: 


A. The inductee failed to state his qualifications forcibly enough or 


omitted giving them. 
B. The inductee arrived at the Reception Center in a physical condition 
which did not permit him to do his best on the tests or interviews. 
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C. The inductee was not as qualified as he thought himself to be. 

D. The inductee chose a specialty for which there was no immediate 
opening. 

E. The Army had an immediate demand for a large quota of men of one 

type which had to be filled by taking men outside of the immediate 


classification. 
F. The disinclination of some of the older higher officers to use the 


newer methods of personnel selection. 

The schools can aid in the proper placement of their graduates in the 

military service by taking such steps as these: 

A. Ortenting boys with regard to the entire process of registering, in- 
duction, classification, and training. With an understanding of each step some 
of the difficulties of proper assignment mentioned above may be eliminated. 
For example, a boy may avoid going on a “wild party” the night before he 
is to report to the Reception Center if he realized such festivities might en- 
danger his whole career in the Service. The Los Angeles schools have prepared 
a publication which it plans to put in the hands of every seventeen-year-old 
boy giving him tips on desirable procedure at each step in his shift from civil- 
ian to soldier.’ 

B. Giving boys the chance to study the kind of information the govern- 
ment feels is important in placing them. Each boy has the opportunity to fill 
out two government forms and to learn the “why” of each item. One form is 
a copy of the “Soldier’s Qualification Card” used at the Reception Centers. 
The other is the “Educational Experience Summary” provided by the U. S. 
Office of Education and intended for use either by employers of Army Re- 
ception Center interviewers. By filling out these two blanks the student is 
able to have ready information which should help in his proper classifica- 
tion and placement. 

6. Following up the student on the job—military guidance implications 

No school can really judge the effectiveness of its instructional program 
or guidance procedures unless it keeps in touch with its graduates for a num- 
ber of years subsequent to graduation. Nor can the high-school graduate at- 
tain maximum citizenship qualifications unless he keeps in touch with the 

schools. Further training beyond the twelfth grade is almost a prerequisite 
for any kind of worth-while job or community responsibility either in war or 
peace. 
In wartime the school has added cayse for maintaining a friendly rela- 
tionship with its former students. Some of the special follow-up activities 
include: 

A. Encouraging faculty members to write to former students who are 

in the Service. 





4From School to Armed Forces, Los Angeles City Schools, 1943. 
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B. In the case of non-graduates giving credit toward a diploma for mili- 
tary training which can be substituted for school courses. 

C. Also in the case of non-graduates and graduates, encouraging boys to 
take additional courses with the Armed Forces Institute. These can 
be either high-school subjects for the non-graduate or college courses 
for the graduate. 

D. Keeping an adequate set of informative personnel records on gradu- 
ates so that when they have a chance for military promotion the 
school can supply needed evidence as to training, work, activities, 
leadership in school organizations, and the like. 

E. Receiving suggestions from men in Service as to how pre-induction 
courses might be modified to make them better meet actual Service 
needs. 

F. Bring back to the school from time to time former graduates to em- 
phasize the importance of adequate training as a means of becoming 
a better fighting man. 

So important is military guidance these days that it should be put in the 
nands of the best qualified person in the school for the work. He should be 
given a special title such as “Wartime Counselor” or “Military Adviser.” He 
or his assistants should be given the time to interview each boy in the pres- 
ence of his parents. At the interview should be assembled all the available in- 
formation about the boy to aid in making an intelligent decision. 

The outcome of a program of military guidance should be that each boy 
leaves high school prepared to take an active part in the war effort based upon 
his own capacities and in line with a future vocational goal. 
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Preparing Prospective Inductees 
MERWIN M, PEAKE 


Chief, Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Enterinc the Armed Forces is now an important step in the develop- 
ment of most physically able American boys. The adolescent can take this step, 
become an effective fighter in democracy’s cause, and move on to post-war 
experiences more mature and more able to function as a good citizen. But if 
there is to be this outcome for all youth, many boys will need special programs 
of preparation and individual guidance before they enter the Army. The high- 
school principal is in a strategic position to make sure that the school does 
everything it can do for the student who will soon be at the front line, engaged 
in a life and death struggle. 

The high-school principal will need some standard against which to meas- 
ure his school’s pre-induction activities. To provide this standard the staff of 
the War Department’s Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, with the 
co-operation of prominent educators serving as consultants, has interviewed 
officers responsible for training inductees, questioned new soldiers, examined 
Army manuals, visited Induction Stations, Reception Centers, and various 
training units, and collected other data. From these investigations it has deter- 
mined the needs which are common to all or almost all soldiers. These 
needs constitute one such standard for the secondary-school administrator. 


These investigations show that: 


1. Every prospective inductee should feel that this is his fight. He should 
have some knowledge of the following to be prepared in attitude to give nis 
best to his military tasks: 

a. The difference between democratic and totalitarian aspirations throughout 

history. 

b. The background of the present conflict leading up to our entry into 

the war. 

e. The history, ways of life, military power, and goals of our principal 

enemies. 

d. The history, ways of life, military power, and goals of our principal 

allies. 

e. The progress of the war, its global nature, and its mechanized nature. 

f. The necessity for mobilization on the home front. 

g. The basic problems of world interdependence and co-operation. 

h. The various proposals for post-war settlement, including what it would 

mean if totalitarianism should be victorious. 


This will to fight, basic to the soldier’s mental health, can frequently be 





Prepared exclusively for the National Association of Secondary-School Principals by the staff of 
the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, Army Sevice Forces, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
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built through experiences provided by world history, American history, Euro- 
pean history, social problems, social studies, and other similar courses. Reading 
periods, library periods, literature classes, and other parts of the language-arts 
program can also help if they focus on war aims or war issues. 


2. Every prospective inductee should know about Army life and organ- 

ization. Information’ about the following will ease his adjustment in leaving 

civilian life and aid in his orientation during his first few weeks as a soldier. 
a. The process of entrance into the Army: enlistment opportunities for 
l17-year-olds; the operation of the Selective Service System and the rights 
and responsibilities of the prospective inductee; the function of the Induction 
Station; and the importance of this phase of entrance into the Armed Forces. 
b. The process of classification and assignment for training; the procedure 
followed at the Reception Center; steps in classification and assignment, 
preliminary training. 
ec. The organization of the Army; its major divisions and the military job 
of each; the kinds of soldiers and the work they do; Army occupations. 
d. Army training programs: basic training, the program and procedure 
at Replacement Training Centers, Field Units, Branch Schools, etc; the 
Enlisted Reserve and the Army Specialized Training Programs in colleges ; 
Officer Candidate School; the Armed Forces Institute. 
e. Group living in the Army: problems encountered before induction, at 
the Induction and Reception Centers, in Army group living. 
f. The relations between Army and civilian life: the reason for Army 
discipline and its contrasts with civilian discipline: the importance of 
individual responsibility in the Army; the kinds of abilities needed in the 
Army; the relation between civilian and military occupations; the relation 
between pre-induction and _ post-induction training for Army jobs and 


post-war occupations. 

This advance knowledge, also valuable for maintaining the mental health 
of the prospective inductee and of the new soldier, can irequeniy be provide! 
through social studies courses, although reading periods in English classes, the 
use of word lists based on Army vocabulary in English classes, and free read- 
ing on Army life and Army organization in library periods are again valuable. 


3. Every prospective inductee should be physically fit. It is obvious that 
an important part of the school’s job is to help discover and correct before in- 
duction any remedial defects which would lower the soldier’s efficiency; each 
boy should enter the Army at the optimum of his physical capacities. In aud.- 
tion, the following knowledge and skills will prepare him for good function- 
ing as a soldier: 

a. A knowledge of the body, including simple anatomy and physiology 

with particular emphasis on those organs and tissues especially susceptible 

to disease or injury. 





2Getting Ready for Induction by E. E. Lewis. See pages 21-50 of this issue of The Bulletin. Reprints of 
this article may be secured from the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N. W., Washington, 6, D. C. at the following prices: 1 to 10 copies, 10 cents each; 50 copies, $2.50; 


500 copies, $20.00; 1,000 copies, $35.00. 


100 copies, $4 50 
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b. A knowledge of common communicable diseases, their methods of trans- 
mission, and the steps needed for group and individual protection. 

ec. Insight and skills in basic first aid. 

d. Habits of personal hygiene and safety that will protect the soldier, 
promote his health, and contribute to the maintenance of group health. 
e. Attitudes that will mean willing acceptance of responsibilities and co- 
operation with others in promoting health and recreational activities. 


Biology instructors, health, hygiene, and physical education teachers, 
home economics teachers, and others especially concerned with health can pre- 
pare the prospective inductee with the skills, knowledges, and attitudes which 
he will need in this area. 


4. Every prospective inductee should have command of basic language 
skills, For his own feelings of adequacy and for his efficiency as a fighting 
man, the prospective inductee should have the following skills: 


a. Listening skills: to understand orders and commands; to learn efficiently 
from oral instruction; to be able to memorize commands, assignments, and 
regulations; to listen critically to arguments, speeches, and radio programs. 
b. Reading skills: to read notices, orders, etc.; to read training manuals 
effectively; to read the daily newspaper. 

c. Speaking skills: to report accurately and clearly on observations and 
missions; to tell how to carry out simple tasks by giving orders and instruc- 
tions; to speak clearly and distinctly with confidence; to discuss calmly 
reasonably, and intelligently; to explain processes and procedures, and to 
talk while giving a demonstration; to use the voice correctly for commands. 
d. Writing skills: to write or print legibly; to be able to fill out forms; 
to take notes; to carry on correspondence. 


English and speech teachers can help most in this area, although all in- 
structors, if they are aware of the skills which will help the prospective induc- 
tee, can emphasize the needed abilities. 


5. Every prospective inductee should have command of basic mathemat- 
ical skills. The soldier feels more confidence if he enters the Army with the 
following abilities which he needs in the performance of his military duties 
and in his personal living. 

a. The ability to solve problems requiring thinking in terms of quantity 

and measurements. 

b. The ability to compute with whole numbers, fractions, decimals, and per 
cents, and to solve problems involving quantities. 

c. The ability to estimate distances, “heights, speeds, weights, angles, 
numbers of men, area, volume, temperature, ete. 

d. The ability to take measurements using such instruments as compasses, 
rulers and tapes, dials, meters, and gauges, and to perform the necessary 
calculations involved. 

e. The ability to interpret simple drawings, diagrams, and blueprints. 

f. The ability to locate his position, establish directions, and to use a 

variety of detail maps. 
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g. The ability to interpret graphs, tables, and representations of data using 
the co-ordinate system. 
h. A knowledge of common geometric forms and the ability to solve problems 
in space relations. 
i. The ability to solve formulas, 
It is estimated that of the boys inducted into the Army, approximately 80 
per cent will be assigned immediately to active training in the Ground, Air, or 
Service Forces. These are the insights and abilities this 80 per cent will need. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING VERY HELPFUL 


There is another measuring rod the high-school principal can use. This is 
mechanized war; nine out of 10 men who enter the Army must receive special- 
ist training to enable them to carry out their military assignments. This train- 
ing is necessary to keep a huge mechanized Army ever moving forward; it 
also benefits the individual. It is true that the well-trained soldier stands a bet- 
ter chance of coming through the war safely. 

Schools can contribute to the efficiency of the Army and to the safety of 
the soldier by laying, prior to induction, a foundation on which the Army can 
build higher competence in its programs. There are 650 Army jobs. Schools 
which have vocational facilities can give pre-induction training that will be 
useful in a large number of these jobs. Vocational courses in aircraft mechan- 
ics, communications, carpentry, electricity, auto mechanics, photography, 
sheet metal, and machine shop are good preparation for important Army spe- 
cialist jobs. Other vocational courses commonly offered, such as patternmaking, 
cabinetmaking, plumbing, and drafting do not prepare as specifically for 
Army occupations but they do develop skills which are likely to apply in a 
variety of military jobs. 

General high schools, by modifying certain parts of their program, can 
also make a valuable contribution to the building of competence. Physics 
courses, for example, can be focused so as to offer functional experiences in 
radio, electricity, and machines; general shopwork courses can give many boys 
skill in using their hands and in working with simple tools. These pre-induc- 
tion experiences, while not specific preparation for any one Army job, again 
lay a foundation of manipulative ability which can make post-induction train- 
ing far more effective. 

If young men enter the Army prepared with skills which can be used in 
Army specialized jobs, it is obvious that the Army gains time which would 
otherwise have to be spent on lengthy and detailed post-induction training- 
from-scratch. When the Army gains time, it saves its most valuable resource. 
One important value to the soldier has already been indicated. High-school 
principals should know, too, that the prospective inductee who is trained can 
enter the Army with more confidence and more quickly feel at home in his 
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new life. Few things overcome the fear and worry which the prospect of induc- 
tion sometimes engenders as the sure knowledge that one is skilled, ready for 
a situation that demands skills. 

There is still a third standard to guide the high-school principal in the 
evaluation of his school’s preparation of prospective inductees. The Army needs 
some soldiers with specialized training in engineering, psychology, medicine, 
mathematics, science, and foreign languages. In general, oniy those boys who 
score in the upper 20 per cent of the national norms of scholastic aptitudes 
tests are likely to have the ability to be eligible for the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program which prepares soldiers for these fields. One further service the 
school can render is to discover boys who are likely to be eligible for and 
needed in these programs and to give them the particular preparation which 
they will require. The ASTP recommends, for example, that boys who are 
likely to be eligible have as rich and as sound a preparation as the high school 
can provide in science, mathematics, English, languages, and history. 


EVALUATING THE SCHOOL’S PROGRAM 


There are then three standards for the high-school administrator: 

One: Is my school preparing its prospective inductees with the insights 
and basic, practical skills which are common to all soldiers? 

Two: Is my school using all of its vocational resources for pre-induction 
training? Is it providing work experience, experiences with tools and ma- 
chines, and pre-vocational experiences in physics and shop courses which will 
help the Army build greater competence in its training of specialists? 

Three: Is my school giving those more able boys the particular prepara- 
tion they will need if they are to be eligible for the Army Specialized Training 
Program? 

The administrator who uses these yard-sticks will realize that many exist- 
ing courses can make their pre-induction contribution . . . they focus specif- 
ically on the skills the soldier uses. He will also realize that, in certain areas, 
there may be a need for special pre-induction courses, that a short-time inten- 
sive study of Army life and Army organization, for example, may be a valu- 
able addition to his school’s offerings. He will see too that certain scheduling re- 
adjustments are probably necessary. It is the 18-year-old boy who must register 
for military service, not the twelfth grader. This means that, to do an effec- 
tive pre-induction training job, special provisions may have to be made so that 
every 16- and 17-year-old gets the help he needs, regardless of his grade level, 
regardless of what his program would be in normal times, regardless of when 
he plans to leave school, even regardless of whether he is still in school. 

The urgency of the job that must be done, the fact that boys now students 
will so soon be armed fighters landing on beachheads and storming enemy 
strongholds, may also dictate to some administrators the need for a re-exam- 
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ination of teaching procedures. If boys need vocational skills, for example, 
this may be the time for co-operative arrangements with industry so that 
students study but at the same time have the experience of working at a job 
where skills can be developed. If prospective inductees are helped by knowing 
about Army life, this may be the time for the extensive use of films or for spe- 
cial meetings with returned local servicemen who can give first-hand infor- 
mation. If prospective inductees are helped, not so much by theoretical or aca- 
demic knowledge but by the ability to use what they know, this may be the 
time for new methods of evaluation which will measure the use to which 
students put this knowledge, rather than the information they have acquired. 
GUIDANCE COUNSELORS NECESSARY 

The United States Office of Education in its Guidance Manual for the 
High-School Victory Corps’ has set forth the need for each school to have one 
or more persons to perform the duties of wartime counselor. One important 
way in which the high-school principal can help prospective inductees is to 
appoint such a counselor. 

Having made the appointment, the school administrator must also allow 
the counselor school time to collect and to keep ready for use all the back- 
ground data about Army life and Army occupations which will be needed in 
the guidance program. The counselor must, of course, also be granted school 
time for counseling and for other individual work with students. 

There are many obligations which the secondary school owes to the pros- 
pective inductee which the counselor can discharge, given this start by the 
principal. It is not enough, for example, for a school to offer pre-induction 
courses; it should also take steps so that each boy who can benefit by these 
courses knows about them, and takes them, so that boys take only those 
courses from which they are equipped to get benefit. 

Even with a wide offering of pre-inducion courses, many questions will 
arise on which adolescents will want help. A 17-year-old is leaving school, 
What are his opportunities to enlist? A senior becomes 18 in March. When 
must he register with his Draft Board? Will he be able to complete his senior 
year? An 18-year-old has received a notice to report for his preliminary phys- 
ical examination. What happens at the examination and does the notice mean 
that the boy will be drafted before he can finish his high-school course? A 
language major has heard that the Army needs only scientific and mechanical 
skills. Should he change his program? One boy has had extensive experience 
in his father’s print shop. Is there an Army occupation which could make us 
of this experience? What degree of vision is needed for eligibility in the Air 
Corps Enlisted Reserve? Is there a book about paratroopers? Few things are 
as frustrating to an adolescent as being unable to get a concrete answer to a 

‘Prepared by the U. S. Office of Education. 1943. Available from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C. at 20 cents per copy. 
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question he considers important. By having someone on the staff serve as 
counselor, high schools can save prospective inductees from this frustration 
and, in many ¢ases, enable them to enter the Army more assured. 

Schools, through their counselors, can also save young people from pit- 
falls into which the enthusiasms of youth might otherwise lead them. All 
boys, for example, are subjected to various pressure which tend to tip the 
scales in favor of certain Services. Movies they have seen may have glamorized 
one of the Armed Forces, or parental hopes may create pressure for prepara- 
tion for the Army Specialized Training Program. Many times young people’s 
goals are set in terms of the dramatic, rather than the possible. They imagine 
themselves as captains, as leaders standing in the turrets of tanks, as surgeons 


operating under fire on the battlefield. 


SALIENT FACTS FOR GUIDANCE 

It is up to the high school to bring realism to the prospective inductee’s 

plan-making. The wartime counselor can help especially here but realism 

should permeate everything that happens in a school. It is important, there- 
fore, for the administrator to keep in mind certain salient facts: 

1. Only those students scoring in the upper 20 per cent of the national 


norms of standardized scholastic aptitude tests are likely to be eligible for the 
Army college programs. In addition, the military need for college-trained men 
may decrease at any time so that there is no guarantee that the full 20 per cent 
likely to be eligible will be so assigned. 

2. Inductees are allowed to state a preference at the Induction Station for 
service with the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, or Marines; but their physical con- 
dition, educational background, occupational training and experience, and the 
number of openings in particular Services at the time also govern the final 
decision. Similarly, Army inductees may state a preference for one @ranch at 
the Reception Center but factors other than their preference must also be 
taken into account. 

3. Millions of soldiers are needed who will march, carry a gun, and do 
the straight, hard job of fighting that must be done to win a war. 

4. Some boys will go from the Army Specialized Training Program to 
Officer Candidate School. Some will be recommended by their officers from 
basic training to go to Officer Candidate School. Every enlisted man may make 
application for Officer Candidate School. But the Army needs only a certain 
number of officers. Everyone cannot be a General. 

5. Officers at Reception Centers are instructed to record pre-induction 
training on WD AGO Form 20, the soldier’s permanent record card, and to 
take it into full account in assigning men. Each man is individually inter- 
viewed and the Army makes many other efforts to fit the right man into the 
right job, But the Army operates on a “shortage” basis. This means that some 
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men must be assigned to the job that needs filling at this mcment—now. While 
making every effort to give each boy the maximum training which will be of 
benefit to him, schools should prepare boys to expect the possibility of assign- 
ment to jobs other than those for which they think themselves best fitted. 
Obviously there is the over-all job, in which the administrator holds a key 
position, of helping boys to see that military life is more than flying through 
the air or sailing the ocean blue or doing some spectacular military work. If 
young men know that there are approximately 650 Army occupations and 
that each one is important for the protection of their country, they will be 
better able to set goals in terms of their own abilities, and to serve with per- 


sonal satisfaction in whatever way the Army needs them. 


SIGNIFICANT CURRICULUM IMPLICATIONS 

Out of the total story of pre-induction training certain implications for 
curriculum planning and for the planned development of individual students 
emerge as having special significance for the high-school principal: 

1. Not every student will need college preparatory courses in order to 
be useful in the Armed Forces. It is good pre-induction training for the ma- 
jority of students—the 80 per cent accepted by the Army forces for immedi- 
ate active military training and service—to emphasize practical competence 
in general education fields where this is possible. Training in vocational and ex- 
periences of a pre-vocational nature will lay a foundation for greater compe- 
tence in post-induction training. 

2. Despite the need for large numbers of mechanically and scientifically 
trained men, it is not wise to direct everyone indiscriminately into the skilled 
trades toward which vocational schools usually train, or into sequential pro- 
grams in mathematics or science. Some students will benefit by this, both as a 
preparation for the Army and as preparation for post-war living; other stu- 
dents will benefit more by experiences in working with tools and simple ma- 
chines, by having work opportunities in connection with their studies, by mak- 
ing an acquaintance for its general education value with radio, electricity, and 
the principles of machines. 

3. There is no Army need to squeeze out of the curriculum all programs 
which have no “war sound.” English and social studies, for example, properly 
focused can make an important pre-inducion contribution, and the Army 
makes no recommendations about many other fields which have value for pro- 
moting adolescent growth simply because these bear no immediate relation to 
the one thing the Army has the right to be concerned about—its own needs. 

4. There have been no official Army statements calling on schools to 
institute programs—military training, rigid disciplines, overly strenuous phys- 
ical activities—which, from the pedagogical point of view, schools might not 


normally approve. 
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5. In addition to providing appropriate pre-induction training for all 16- 
and 17-year-old boys, schools will probably want to make special provisions 
for certain groups of students: 

a. Most students will enter military service full of enthusiasm and with 
whole-hearted eagerness. For some, leaving home will be a shock. Others, 
especially those with high aesthetic standards and exclusively cultural in- 
terests, may anticipate difficulty in finding friends in the Army, just as 
they probably have in high school. Those who are embarrassed in phys- 
ical education about dressing and undressing may not look forward to 
barracks life. What is done to help these boys and others on whom Army 
life may be hard must, of course, vary with individuals and be based on a 
knowledge of their development; but there are plans schools can make 
which will help these boys. 


b. Although every physically able boy must look forward to induction 
and lay his plans accordingly, approximately 25 per cent of those present- 
ing themselves for induction will be deferred for physical reasons. The 
school should work to discover and correct remedial defects which might 
necessitate deferment. Having done this, it can also help those who are 


obviously slated for deferment and those who discover at the Induction 
Station that their military service is to be postponed. With help, both 
groups can be prepared for effective and personally satisfying service on 


the home front. 


c. The school can also see its responsibility as continuing until boys are 
inducted. This may involve developing special programs for out-of-school 
youth, assisting them to find jobs that will have pre-induction value, con- 
tinuing to offer them training within the limits of the school’s facilities, 
and helping them to handle their personal and business affairs when the 
time for their induction does come. 


6. Many schools may face, at one time or another, the what’s-the-use 
attitude in their student bodies. They may have to cope with group and indi- 
vidual discipline problems which arise out of a feeling of the futility of educa- 
tion in the face of an Army future. Each high-school principal knows that edu- 
cation counts in the Army and the principal can help his students to realize 
this fact. The Army, in fact, has become one vast school itself. The principal 
can tell students about the extent of these post-induction training programs 
and about the Ariny’s voluntary educational activities carried on through the 
Armed Forces Institute. Telling students these facts will help them somewhat 
to appreciate the importance of their continuing to study. More effective, in 
addition, will be the development of courses which students recognize as hav- 


ing practical and personal meaning for them. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


To do the job of pre-induction training that must be done, every resource 
of the school must be used—its bulletin boards, displays, assembly programs, 
existing courses, new courses created to meet pre-induction needs, community 
training facilities, work experiences . . . whatever will do the training job 
best. 

One of the most difficult tasks the school will face will be that of keeping 
informed on just what the job is that must be done. Selective Service regula- 
tions, opportunities in various specialized military programs, shortage areas in 
Army occupations, Army occupations themselves, will vary as the military 
situation changes. In addition, from experience gained in training camps and 
in battle, the needs common to all soldiers will become better known and 
better defined than is possible at the present time. 

Each school should start with a minimum library which will give accurate 
and official information that is true at the present time. Such a library could 
consist of the following materials: 

I. Publications of the War Department’s Civilian Pre-Induction Training 
Branch. The following state the common needs and specialized needs of sol- 
diers, and offer enough suggestions about teaching possibilities to make the 
specific nature of the needs clear:' 

Guiding Youth for Army Service 

Pre-Induction Training for Army: A guide for School Administrators 

Pre-Induction Orientation to Army Service 

Pre-Induction Needs in Language Communication and Reading 

*Essential Mathematics for Minimum Army Needs 

Pre-Induction Training in Health for the Soldier 

*Pre-Induction Training in Vocational Schools, Vocational Departments, and 
Trade Schools 

*Pre-Induction Vocational Training in Auto Mechanies 

*Pre-Induction Vocational Training in Machine Shop Practice 

*Pre-Induction Vocational Training in Aircraft Maintenance 

*Pre-Induction Vocational Training in Electrical Signal Communication 

“Fundamentals of Electricity: A Basic Course 

*Fundamentals of Machines: A Basic Course 

*Fundamentals of Shopwork: A Basie Course 

*Fundamentals of Radio: An Applied Course 

*Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics: An Applied Course 

“Driver Education 

Army Clerical Procedure: A Pre-Induction Outline 

*Basic Radio Code Kit 

Introduction to the Army: A Guide for Community Action (with Films) 


2. Publications from other sources including: 
AR 615-26. The War Department, Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 


ments. 1942. 720 pp. $1.25. A detailed statement of the range and specifications 





‘Those starred are available as of September 1. The others are in preparation and scheduled for early 
} 
distribution. 
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of Army jobs, with information about civilian occupations which have 

Army counterparts. 

Fifty Questions and Answers on the Army’s Specialized Training Program. The 
War Department, 1943. 21 pp. Available from the War Department, Pentagon 
Bldg., Room 1C958, Washington, D. C. 

Getting Ready for Induction by E. E. Lewis, Washington, D. C.: National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 1943. 16 pp. 1 to 10 copies, 10 
cents each; 50 copies, $2.50; 100 copies, $4.50; 500 copies, $20.00; and 1,000 
copies, $35.00. 

Guidance Manual for the High School Victory Corps. U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1943. 37 pp. 20 cents, 
Military Service, By Walter J. Greenleaf and Franklin R. Zeran, U. 8. Oftice 

of Education (Vocational Division Bulletin No, 221), Washington, D. C.: 

Superintendent of Documents. 1942. 102 pp. 15 cents. 

Opportunities in the Armed Forces, By Maxwell Lehman and Morton Yarmon. 
New York: The Viking Press. 1942, 418 pp. $2.95. One of the good books 
attempting to give the over-all story which youth should know. 

Our Armed Forces, A Source Book on the Army and Navy for High School 
Students, prepared in co-operation with the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.: The Infantry Journal, 1115-17th St., N. W. 1942. 131 
pp. 35 cents; in quantities of four or more, 25 cents per copy. 

Physical Fitness, Prepared by the U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1942. 102 pp. 15 cents. 

Even the best information of today goes out of date, however. Schools, 
therefore, will be well advised to keep in touch with the state departments of 
education which are making all efforts to keep informed about the activities of 
various government agencies. The local Recruiting Stations, likewise, should 
be contacted for material. Schools would also do well to see regularly the fol- 
lowing published sources of information. 

The Bulletin ($3.00 per year including membership) and Student Life, ($1.00 per 


year) published monthly from October to May, inclusive by the National 

Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. 

Education for Victory, published bi-weekly by the U. S. Office of Education and 
available through the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. $1.00 
per year. 

Semi-Monthly List, published by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. Records all public pamphlets and books printed by the Government 

Printing Office. Free. 

These two sources will probably tell of anv new publications from the 
Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, the Army Specialized Training Divi- 
sion, the Aviation Cadet Branch of the Army Air Forces, and the U. S. Office 
of Education. 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS face the issue NOW of evaluating and 
awarding secondary-school credits for educational experience in military serv- 
ices to former students. See the suggested recommendations in the report on 
Secondary-School Credit for Military Experience on pages 7-14. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


The National Magazine on School and Student Activities 
published by 
The National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


STUDENT LIFE 


IS pictorial and descriptive of outstanding school and 
student activities in the secondary schools of the na- 


tion. 

IS a monthly student-written magazine for secondary 
schools. 

IS the only magazine of its type and is a non-profit, non- 
commercial, secondary-schoo] publication. 

COVERS the entire range of clubs and other organiza- 
tions including Student Councils and National Honor 
Societies. 

PRESENTS a review of the outstanding motion pictures 
of the month. 

PROVIDES an outlet on a national basis for the creative 
work of secondary-schoo] students in writing, art, and 
photography. 

HELPS young people realize their own potentialities in 
writing, art, and photography. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE NOW OF 


The Reduced Price 
on quantity lots as a number of schools are doing, by ordering sufficient 


copies to supply 
English and other classes. each club organization. 
your Student Council. each homeroom. 
your National Honor Society. your school library. 


PRICES 


Single subscription (8 issues) $1.00 a year. Special price, 3 or more copies 
in a single wrapper, fifty cents a year for each subscription. 
Place your order NOW 
Be sure to get the eight issues for the entire school year. 


Send all orders to: 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 











Education in the Armed Forces * 


Tue Unitep States Army and Navy are training citizens as well as fight- 
ing men and much of the training the soldier or sailor gets will be useful to 
him as a civilian after the war. This is the conclusion reached by the Office of 
War Information in a survey of the educational programs of the Armed 
Forces. Some of the facts brought out by the survey were: 

1. The United States Army and Navy are operating the largest adult 
school system in the world. One out of every ten adults in the country, eleven 
out of every fourteen able-bodied men between 18 and 38, will probably be 
students in that school system by the end of 1943. One million boys will be in 
the pre-induction courses which are the system’s prep schools. 

2. Nine out of ten of these men will receive advanced training as spe- 
cialists. In the Army alone there are 650 different specialized jobs to fill. The 
Navy maintains 558 different schools to give the kinds and degrees of technical 
training its men require. 

3. The serviceman will find his training as concentrated as his field ra- 
tions. Under pressure of military necessity, and my widespread use of audio- 
visual aids, the Armed Services have in many cases been able to reduce training 
time greatly. 

4. In an average of only 144 hours in class, the Army is able to teach 
illiterate to read, write, and do simple arithmetic. Already 85,000 illiter- 
ates have been “reclaimed” for Army service, and it is estimated that 750,000 
more can be, 

5. The serviceman will be able to carry over much of his Army or Navy 
education to civilian life. One out of every three Army and Navy jobs are 
practically identical with civilian jobs, and almost all the other two-thirds de- 
velop skills used also in civilian jobs. 

6. The serviceman will find that his chances of getting a good technical 
education are at least as good in the Army or Navy as they would be in civil- 
ian life. Unless he comes from a well-to-do family, his educational opportu- 
nities are, in fact, rather better in than out of the Services. 

7. Any high-school or college course is open to him for a nominal fe-, 
by correspondence, and self-teaching courses are available where correspond- 
ence is difficult. He receives a chance to learn a foreign language by new quick 
methods, and is encouraged to use his leisure time for improving his mind. 

8. The Army and Navy has bought 10,000,000 books for leisure-time 
reading, and are planning to buy as many as 35,000,000 more. Magazines are 
sent regularly to every company overseas. 

9. Already the Armed Services are making plans to ease the serviceman’s 


*Released by the OWI of the U. S. Government. 
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return to civilian life. The classification system that helped assign him to his 
military job is being set to work in reverse, thus helping him find the right 
civilian job. Plans are also being made to provide necessary rehabilitation, and 
to fill with useful training some of the gap between war’s end and demobiliza- 
tion. 

10. The Army and Navy built up such a school because in this war the 
only place for an untrained man is home. It has been possible in some other 
wars to teach a man close-order drill and the use of a rifle, then send him into 
battle. To send that kind of soldier to fight the Africa Corps would have been 
murder. To give that kind of sailor a job on a modern battleship might lose 


the ship. 


WHAT IT TAKES TO TRAIN THE CREW OF A BATTLESHIP 


The men it takes to operate the machines on one large battleship represent 
at least 1,500 aggregate years of training and 2,500 years of experience. Of the 
2,000 enlisted men on an average battleship: all must have 8 weeks basic 
naval training; about 500 must have an additional 16 weeks of naval technical 
training beyond their basic training; another 500 must have this training and 
an additional advance training course (a total of 32 weeks or more) before 
joining the fleet; another 500 must have had considerable sea experience, and 
at least one term in Fleet School or another of the advance training schools; 
about 80 per cent of the men must complete the equivalent of trade-school 
courses during their naval service; all of them must continue to study and 
train as long as they are in active service. Of the 100 officers about 50 are 
Annapolis graduates; the others have come out of Naval ROTC courses and 
Midshipman Reserve Schools or out of the ranks of Chief Petty or Warrant 
Officers; the Captain has probably had 30 years of Naval service; the executive 
officer, a Commander, has probably had 20 years; the heads of departments 
(gunnery, navigation, engineering, construction, communications, medical, 
and supply), usually Commanders of Lieutenant Commanders, average 12 to 
16 years’ service; division officers and junior division officers in each depart- 
ment average 5 years’ service. For the complement of 2,100 there are 2,100 
assigned jobs, each one specialized yet requiring the highest degrees of team- 
work with the others. 

WHAT IT TAKES TO TRAIN AN INFANTRY REGIMENT 

The training required of an infantry regiment is equally impressive. Of 
the approximately 3,000 men in the average regiment, each combat soldier 
must have the equivalent of 14 weeks’ individual training, 12 weeks’ unit train- 
ing (which prepares the regiment to operate as a unit), 12 weeks’ combined 
training (which prepares the infantry regiment to operate as an efficient com- 
bat team with the artillery and other units, so that the division may fight as a 
unit), and 8 to 10 weeks’ field maneuvers, under simulated battle conditions. 
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The service specialists in the regiment (drivers, cooks, clerks, commu- 
nications experts, mechanics of all kinds, armorers, intelligence and reconnais- 
sance men, ammunition and pioneer details, and medical sections) are detailed 
somewhere in the process for 8 to 12 weeks’ specialized training, then returned 
for continued training with their units. Some of the approximately 140 officers 
have probably come out of West Point or another military school, and had as 
much as 30 years’ military experience. All of them, from the commanding 
colonel to the newest second lieutenant just out of officer candidate schools, have 
had advanced training, many of them in staff schools like the command school 
at Leavenworth or various Service schools. A number of them (like the regi- 
mental surgeon, the personnel officer, the chaplains have had long training 
as civilian specialists before they began their military training. On conserva- 
tive figuring, it takes 3,000 man-years of training to put a good infantry 
regiment into the field. 

THE SIZE OF THE JOB 

More technical training is in progress now in this country than in any 
other country at any time. In September, 1939, when war broke out in 
Europe, there were less than 200,000 men in the United States Army, less than 
100,000 in the Navy. How many are in the Services now is a military secret, 
but it has been announced that there were at least seven million on January 
1, 1943, and that nearly four million will be inducted this year. That means 
that an average of 175,000 men were trained each month during the last 
three years, and that this year more than 10,000 are arriving every day to be 
trained—nine out of ten of them as technical specialists. 


FROM WHERE THE STUDENTS COME 


The cream of the civilian specialists were, of course, drawn off at first. 
In June, 1941, 424 inductees out of every 1,000 had specialized skills useful to 
the Army; in January, 1943, only 205 out of every 1,000 had such skills. Out 
of every 100,000 men inducted as of January 1, 1943, the Army needed 1,193 
radio operators. It got 30. Out of the same number of inductees it needed 
2,092 telephone linemen. It got 83. There also was an acute shortage among 
inductees coming in early in 1943 of automobile mechanics, construction car- 
penters, typist clerks, electricians, hospital ofderlies, telephone and telegraph 
linemen, medical technicians, riggers, telephone operators, utility repairmen. 
That means most of our trained technicians have already been put into mili- 
tary or industrial positions where they will be most immediately useful. 


The 3,800,000 inductees who are expected to come in this vear are the 
last of the pool of 18-38 year olds. Of the 22 million men in this age group, 7 
million were already in the Armed Forces in January 1, 1943; 8 million, it is 
estimated, are unfit for military service; 114 million must be deferred for 
farm work, leaving only 514 million from whom to select the 3,800,000 needed 
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this year. Those 5% million include fathers, key industrial workers, hardship 
cases. Two out of three of them will probably be in uniform by the end of 


1943, 
Three other sources of manpower supply enter into the planning of the 


training program. These are the high-school boys—3 million enrolled, 1,300,000 
in the 16- and 17-year old groups. These boys are eligible to be called when 
they reach 18, most of them are already in some kind of pre-induction training 
for a war job, and 25,000 of them are to be sent to college by the Army until 
they reach 18. The functionally illiterates—those unable to read or write as 
well as a fourth grader in school is expected to; the Army estimates that 
750,000 of these can be reclaimed for military service; but first they must have 
8 to 12 weeks’ intensive training in the three R’s. Of the physically unfit— 
those whose defects can be remedied—there is no reliable estimate on their 
number or the extent of the therapy necessary. 

The Armed Forces’ training program for 1943 has been planned to take 
every possible advantage of this manpower supply. High schools and voca- 
tional schools are providing pre-induction training. Arrangements have been 
made to reclaim as many able-bodied illiterates as possible. The possibility of 
reclaiming the physically unfit is being investigated. But most of the weight 
of the program is being put on turning the 3,800,000 as fast as possible into 


efficient fighting specialists. 
THE PATTERN OF TRAINING 

Four kinds of training go into the building of a combat force; basic, tech- 
nical, tactical, and logistic. Basic training makes a soldier out of a civilian. 
Technical training teaches him his specialty in specialized warfare. Tactical 
training teaches a soldier how to be effective in battle, a combat team how to 
strike as an effective unit, an officer how best to control the movements of a 
combat team. Logistic training teaches the science of housing, moving, and 
supplying troops. The proportion of these kinds of training given the service- 
man will depend on his war assignment. 

Training patterns are tailored to fit the job, and, as far as possible, the 
man. In general, however, all patterns begin with basic training, include some 
instruction in a specialty, and emphasize teamwork with ever-larger combat 
units. Here are a few typical patterns of combat training. 


Training for Land Service 
Suppose an inductee is assigned to the Army. From the Induction Center 


he reports to a 

Reception Center—Here he is assigned to a Receiving Company, outfitted 
with uniform and equipment, and given the Army General Classification Tests 
to determine for which specialist jobs he is best fitted. Meanwhile he learns 
something about Army jobs and military courtesy. Then he is sent to a 
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Replacement Training Center or training unit such as a division—At a 
Replacement Training Center he has 17 weeks of basic training unless he is 
detached during the course to go to a technical school. He is instructed in ori- 
entation and citizenship, the Articles of War, military courtesy and discipline, 
military sanitation, personal hygiene, first aid. He learns such individual pro- 
tective measures as defense against chemical attack, recognition and defense 
against aircraft and armored vehicles, camouflage, and counter-intelligence. He 
has practice marches, drill, guard duty. He learns how to take care of his 
clothing and equipment, and the use of infantry weapons. He studies the na- 
ture of field fortifications, and undergoes rigorous physical conditioning. Then 


he is assigned to 

Advanced Training—This may be in a combat unit, where he will learn 
to fit into the combat team in 3- to 9-months’ intensive training, culminating 
in field maneuvers; or an Army technical school for 8 weeks or more, after 
which he will probably be returned to a combat unit; or an Army specialized 
training unit, in which he will study for three months or more on a college 
campus, then be assigned to a combat unit, a technical school, or eventually 
an officer candidate school; or an officer candidate school, for 17 weeks of train- 
ing after which the serviceman, if he passes, will be commissioned a second 
Lieutenant and assigned to a combat unit. 


Training for Sea Service 

Suppose the inductee is assigned to the Navy. He goes to a Naval Training 
Station, his “boot camp” for eight weeks of basic training. He is examined 
again, outfitted, told about the jobs available in Naval Service, and tested to 
determine his aptitudes and skills. He is instructed in Navy discipline, first aid, 
and personal hygiene, Navy customs and courtesy, Navy organization, ship’s 
organization and life aboard ship, characteristic of ships and aircraft, ordnance, 
and gas defense. He learns marlinespike seamanship, use of deck tools and 
machinery, procedures of anchoring, mooring, and docking, rules of the road, 
rules of watches, use of the compass. He has life raft, visual signaling and boat 
drills, some infantry drill, considerable practice in using and caring for guns, 
and a rigorous program of physical training. 

At the end of eight weeks he is either recommended for Midshipman Re- 
serve School and a commission, or recommended for an immediate rating as 
a Petty Officer, and assigned to land or sea duty, or assigned to Sea Service, 
where his training goes on as part of a combat unit, or sent to a Navy Service 
School, for sixteen weeks’ technical training, after which he may be detailed to 
sea duty, shore duty, or more advanced training. The serviceman would not 
necessarily have to go to “boot camp” before being assigned to a Naval Col- 
lege Unit. The Navy chooses its cadets for college training on the basis of 


examinations and records. 
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Training for Air Service 

Suppose the serviceman is to pilot a Navy airplane. His first training will 
be at a 

Flight Preparatory School—This means 12 weeks on a college campus, 
where he will study mathematics and physics and take a course in physical con- 
ditioning. Then he goes to 

Preliminary Flight School, formerly called Civilian Pilot Training School. 
Here the Navy will decide whether the serviceman is worthy of the long and 
expensive course required to make him a combat pilot. In twelve weeks here 
he has about 50 hours of flight training, and 240 periods of ground school. 
If he proves worthy he goes to a 

Pre-Flight School, for another twelve weeks. Here he is exposed to a 
gruelling program of physical conditioning. Then comes 

Primary Flight School—This takes another twelve weeks, and includes 
168 periods of ground school and 85 hours of flight training. Then he moves 
to 

Intermediate Flight School, at Pensacola or Corpus Christi for tourteen 
more weeks. Here he will get 140 periods of ground school and about 120 
hours of flight training. If he passes, he will receive his wings and be commis- 
sioned an ensign. Then he decides between big ships and little ships and is 
assigned to 

Operational Training—This last eight weeks, includes 80 more periods 
of ground school, at least 100 hours of flight training Only then—after 70 
weeks, 1400 periods of ground school, more than 300 hours of flight training, 
after watching 35 per cent of his fellow cadets “wash out”—is the serviceman 
assigned to active duty in a Navy plane. 

Army pilot training follows a roughly similar pattern, but includes no pre- 
flight school and is, therefore, shorter. 


METHOD OF TEACHING 


In every large school system there is both good teaching and bad teaching. 
In the Armed Services, which are a gigantic school system, there are all kinds 
of teaching and great difference in programs. 

Much depends on the local commanding officer. If he is interested, a good 
program is likely. Much depends also on the officers instructing the service- 
men. Excellent blueprints and materials are available. The Army and Navy 
teach the serviceman as fast as he can be taught thoroughly. Using a wealth 
of audio-visual training aids, they let him learn wherever possible by doing 
and observing, rather than by being told. There is no more theory than is 
absolutely needed—even in the highly technical vocational course not more 
than 20 per cent. 
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The serviceman is not merely told that a lighted match may be clearly 
visible at 1,000 yards, he sees for himself. He is allowed to see which kinds of 
camouflage are effective, and is given many combat problems to work out 
under conditions as close as possible to those he will find in battle. 

He learns to keep low under fire by crawling 100 yards over rough ground 
while real machine guns spray lead thirty inches above the ground. He is 
taught to dig a good foxhole by digging one deep enough so that a tank can 
rumble over it without hurting him. He is told that his squad is assigned to 
capture a dummy machine gun, and when he has worked out the problem his 
fellow soldiers and his officers criticize his solution. 

The way an infantry soldier learns to shoot exemplifies the way he is 
taught. He begins by learning how a well-sighted rifle looks. All around him 
he sees posters showing a bulls-eye floating in the center of a circle just over the 
pair of sight of a rifle. He memorizes that picture and practices adjusting a 
pair of sights mounted to a wooden bar until they make that same picture. He 
learns to take the gun apart and clean it, practice squeezing the trigger 
smoothly. He mounts the riflé on a wooden stand, practices drawing a bead 
on a paper target, marks the exact spot where his sights point. When he can 
sight three consecutive points close enough to be covered by a pencil eraser, he 
is graduated to sighting at actual targets on the rifle range, taking aim from 
different positions and different distances. All this is “dry run” practice with- 
out ammunition. When finally after several weeks he is given ammunition for 
his gun, he makes a good score even on the first rounds. 


Tank gunners practice marksmanship from platforms that rise, fall, and 
tilt like tanks in motion. Anti-tank and anti-aircraft gunners practice with small 
ammunition against toy-size targets that move realistically. Airplane gunners 
shoot electric guns at moving pictures of enemy planes, and practice all the 
problems of blind flying in a Link Trainer, a few feet above the floor. 


TRAINING AIDS HELP SERVICEMAN LEARN 


Other examples of the audio-visual training aids that speed up the service- 
man’s learning are: , 
Moving pictures—Many educators have called the sound film the most ef- 
fective teaching device developed since the invention of printing. The 
serviceman will see a training film on his first day in the Service. Films 
will help him through basic training, technical training, advanced train- 
ing. If he is sent to college, he will find a catalogue of films to supplement 
his courses there. The Navy has more than 2,000 training films available, 
uses them to serve more than 1,400 separate activities. Both services have 
regional film libraries. The average post or training station shows nearly 
one hundred training films a day. Warships have 16-mm. projectors used 
for training films by day, entertainment films at night. 
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Models—Enlarged “mock-ups” of delicate machinery, scale models of 
large installations, relief maps to illustrate strategy, equipment like card- 
board sextants to replace expensive tools for training, toy warships that 
trail sand to mark their course while the instructor illustrates battle ma- 
neuvers, hundreds of others. 


Charts—A great variety, including such subjects as electrical circuits, cut- 
away views of machinery, enemy uniforms, and thousands of others. 


Slide films and film strips—Used for a great variety of purposes. The 
most spectacular example of their use is in teaching swift recognition of 
aircraft and warships. The system was developed by Dr. Samuel Renshaw, 
is taught in an eight weeks’ course at Ohio State University to officers, and 
by them in turn in Naval Training Stations and bases, on ships, and in 
the Army Air Forces. The system is useful because in actual combat there 
is often too little time to identify a swift plane by the familiar WEFT 
system—which catalogues a plane in terms of Wings, Engines, Fuselage, 

and Tail. If a plane has wings of a certain shape, it must be one of a 

dozen kinds: if it has two moters, instead of four or one, that reduces the 

number of possibilities to eight; if it has a short stubby fuselage, it must 
be one of two models; and the shape of its tail will determine whether it 
is plane A or plane B. That is the way the WEFT system works. It is easy 
to learn, but not as fast as the Renshaw system. The Renshaw system 
teaches by means of a flash projector, which throws a picture on the 
screen for a controiled length of time. At first the student is allowed to 
look for several seconds; at the end of 8 weeks he is expected to be able 
to identify 168 planes and ships in 1/75 of a second each. He learns all 

these craft from several angles; there are over 1,500 slides for the 168 

ships and planes. Two graduates of the course are assigned to every bat- 

tleship, one to every cruiser. 

Army and Navy teachers say that audio-visual aids enable the serviceman 
to learn more and faster, and remember longer. Furthermore, because the 
same training aids are widely used, training tends to become more nearly uni- 
form throughout all posts and stations. 

But Army and Navy officers say that in a majority of men the “movie 
habit” must be overcome before training films can be as effective as they 
should be. Men are accustomed to going to films to be entertained, not to study. 
They are accustomed to “turning off their minds” at will, as they turn off their 
radios. Not until they overcome this habit do they get the most out of their 
visual-training aids. 

In general, these training aids are merely preparatory to learning by doing. 
As soon as possible the serviceman is put under simulated field or combat 
conditions. If he goes to motor mechanics schools, one of his first assignments 
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is to take down an engine and re-assemble it. If he goes to Marine Radio 
Schools, he will top off eight weeks in the classroom and laboratory with four 
weeks’ hard field work, cutting paths through a forest, building communica- 
tion centers, digging foxholes, connecting field generators, climbing trees like 
a South Sea native, stringing antennas, and developing camouflage. 

The serviceman will likely find that the attitude of his Army and Navy 
teachers is like that of a coach to a player. They will demonstrate, advise, and 
correct. But mostly they will try to help him learn by practice. Increasingly 
they will give him problems for which there is no set solution, and their atti- 
tude will be, “Let’s work this out together.” 


PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 

The average inductee needs six to nine months of training before he is 
really ready for combat. The Armed Forces’ training programs are already as 
concentrated as field rations. The only way to cut training time appreciably is 
for the prospective serviceman to learn some needed skills before induction. 
Therefore, the Army and Navy have developed two devices. One is the classifi- 
cation system, which is designed to make every possible military use of his 
civilian experience and to reveal military or technical aptitudes. The other is 
the mobilization of high schools and vocational schools to give boys the train- 
ing they will need in military service. 

All servicemen, the Army says, have certain common needs which might 
be met, in part or as a whole, before induction. These are: an understanding 
of the basic issues of the war; an understanding of the nature of military life; 
good health and hard physical condition; a capacity to express themselves 
clearly, to read and listen accurately; and an ability to compute accurately, at 
least on the level of simple arithmetic. If in addition to these an inductee has 
some mechanical skill, or knows something about electricity, shop work, radio, 
machines, or automotive mechanics, or can use hand or machine tools, he can 
be made more easily, more quickly, and less expensively into a specialist. 


Two levels of pre-induction training are now being recommended to the 
high schools. One gives increased emphasis to-mathematics, physics, and phys- 
ical education, plus pre-flight aeronautics. This is the program of the High- 
School Victory Corps, administered by the United States Office of Education, 
with Army, Navy, and Civil Aeronautics Authority represented on its Na- 
tional Policy Committee. The other also emphasizes mathematics, science, 
and physical education, but recommends in addition that the serviceman study 
broad foundation courses in technical skills—electricity, machines, radio, auto- 
motive mechanics, shop work. This is the recommendation of the Army Pre- 
induction Training Branch. 

In the last war, the Army also established a pre-induction training branch, 
but its first pre-induction manual appeared in the summer of 1919. This time 
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it got quicker action. According to figures compiled by state departments of 
education, enrolments in pre-induction courses in February, 1943, were: physi- 
cal fitness, 909,899; pre-induction physics, 320,408; pre-induction vocational 
courses, 227,883; pre-induction aeronautics, 191,576; shop work, 163,112; 
electricity, 102,039; machines, 92,893; radio, 88,224; automotive mechanics 
$4,254; and radio code practice 60,000. 

Eighty per cent of this year’s high school graduating class, the Office of 
Education estimates, will enter the Armed Forces—40 per cent the air forces, 
32 per cent the land forces, 8 per cent the sea forces. Most of the remaining 20 
per cent will go into war industry. School officials estimate that well over a 
million boys will be taking a pre-induction program of study by the end of 
1943, and the Army is considering plans to extend its program to girls and to 
out-of-school boys. Pre-induction training for the next few years, theretore, is 
likely to become one of the most important branches of military training in the 


Armed Forces. 





ASSIGNMENT TO TRAINING AND JOB 


The Armed Services are interested in two things about new men: how 
will they behave in battle, and what military job will they do best? The first 
question can be answered only in combat. The answer to the second depends 
on classification and assignment officers. 

The Army and Navy classification systems have absorbed the lessons of 
twenty years of industrial personnel work and the procedures of forty years of 
psychological testing. Yet classification is still a hard job. By civilian stand- 
ards, Army and Navy life is abnormal. Civilian jobs are represented in the 
Armed Forces by Service jobs, but an efficient Army or Navy requires a maxi- 
mum of combat troops and the barest minimum of service troops to keep the 
combat units in operation. Furthermore, war demands that the serviceman be 
classified, and assigned to the position where he will do the Army or Navy 
most good, not necessarily to the one which will do him most good. 

The problem is to fit the skills and talents of a man to the needs of the 
Armed Services at a particular moment. If the focus of warfare changes from 
deserts to jungles, the assignment officers will get requisitions for different 
kinds of troops. When a new division is being formed, it will ordinarily draw 
its troops from near at hand. One soldiez may have the same needed skill as 
another, but if the latter can be more quickly put into the combat team, the 
former must be utilized in another way. 

Suppose the inductee is a highly trained teacher. The Army needs only a 
very few teachers. Between February, 1942, and March, 1943, it was getting 
about six teachers per thousand inductees. If the inductee was one of those, he 
had about one chance in a hundred of using his teacher's training in the 


Army. 
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During the same period, the Army was getting 27 sales clerks per thou- 
sand inductees. It needs practically no sales clerks. It was getting a number of 
lawyers and needing practically none. But it was getting five cooks and need- 
ing 25, 14 automobile mechanics and needing 18, less than one airplane me- 
chanic and needing 30 or more. In general, any mechanical skill can be used in 
the Army and Navy; there is no excess of mechanical skills. But the profes- 
sional men (outside of medicine and dentistry) and the so-called white-collar 
workers may have to turn their abilities into different channels. 


The Army has found out some interesting things about the relation of 
civilian occupations to military ones. For example, certified public accountants 
have become excellent mess sergeants—better, in many cases, than men who 
have been club stewards in civilian life. Musicians have repeatedly been found 
to do better at radio work in the Army than some experienced radio “hams.” 
When an unusual number of failures was reported by one Army school for 
cooks, at which most of the students had been cooks in civilian life, it was 
found that these men had been working as cooks only because they could not 
get other jobs they preferred. Now that they were in the Army, they wanted 
to come out of the kitchen and become combat troops. 

Personnel is never static. A man who promises to be an excellent me- 
chanic or machine gunner when he enters the Service may within a few 
months develop aptitudes that make him a potential anti-aircraft gunner, tank 
commander, or officer candidate. Therefore, classification must be a continuous 
process during the entire period of an enlisted man’s active service. 

Proper classification will help to use the inductee’s technical skills where 
they are most needed, send him to the right special schools, minimize the num- 
ber of his transfers, from regiment to regiment, job to job, and keep his and 
his fellow soldiers’ skills and talents so catalogued that any unique combina- 
tion of special skills and talents—for example, an airplane mechanic who 
speaks Chinese—can be promptly located when needed. In other words, 
proper classification is the prime factor in fitting civilians to the Army. 


THE CLASSIFICATION PROCEDURE 

The inductee’s fifteen minutes with the classification interviewer will be 
some of the most important minutes of his military career. When he comes to 
that interview, a great many facts about him are already on a card in the inter- 
viewer's possession. His personal history is there, his schooling, work experi- 
ence, interests, hobbies, foreign languages, and previous military, ROTC, or 
Civilian Conservation Corps experience. Some test grades are recorded on the 


card too. 

The interviewer, therefore, knows a good many things about the inductee 
before he begins probing into the kinds of work the inductee has done, the 
skills he has, and the hobbies he rides. He asks questions skillfully, so as to 
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elicit replies without suggesting the answers in advance. (Interviewers are 
carefully trained and come in many cases from civilian personnel work.) 

The inductee has been a lawyer. Knowing the Services have little use for 
that talent, the interviewer concentrates on the inductee’s hobbies. The lawyer, 
for example, might be an amateur photographer. This skill is more useful to 
the Armed Forces than the inductee’s knowledge of the law. The interviewer 
notes on the card that the inductee might be assigned to the Signal Corps as a 
photographer or dark-rooin technician. 

The inductee has been a tailor. The Armed Services need tailors, but a 

tailor’s skill may be used in a number of military jobs. Tailors, for instance, 
can become parachute riggers. A parachute rigger, like a tailor, must know 
how to use cloth-cutters, sewing machine, needle and thread, splicing tcols. 
The Army or Navy may need the inductee more as a parachute rigger than as 
a tailor. 
The inductee went to an engineering school, but had to quit before gradu- 
ation and get a job as a truck dispatcher. His hobby is building radio receiv- 
ing sets. Here are three definite lines of ability of use to the Armed Forces. 
The interviewer learns exactly what the inductee did and enjoyed most. If nec- 
essary, he gives the inductee a short oral trade test to check up on his training 
—71 of these trade tests are available. 

When the inductee comes away from the interview, his card bears three 
very important notations—the military or naval job for which he appears to 
be best fitted, and second and third choice. Classifying officers check the de- 
tails of the inductee’s card, code them so they may be sorted by machines. 
Then the card follows the inductee wherever he is assigned, constantly being 
revised in terms of his performance record and experience. Sometimes the 
officers err and personal injustices are done. But the system handles 10,000 
new men a day with a minimum of misplacements. Both Army and Navy are 
inclined to endorse for their respective classification systems what the Adjutant 
General, Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio, has said: “It is believed that no Army in 
history has ever put its available manpower to better use.” 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

The serviceman has at least as good a chance to get a vocational educa- 
tion in the Armed Services as in civilian life. In fact, if he is not well-to-do, 
his chances are rather better in the Services. The Navy maintains 558 technical 
schools. The Army plans to send 1,500,000 men through its vocational schools 
this year, for technical training. 

About one out of three Army and Navy specialized jobs are direct and 
basic training for corresponding jobs in civilian life. Nine out of ten Army 
and Navy specialized jobs develop skills needed for civilian jobs. Pilots, motor 
mechanics, radio operators, machinists, meteorologists, cooks, bakers, tailors, 
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printers are getting direct preparation for civilian jobs. In hundreds of other 
Service jobs, men are receiving indirect preparation. 

A fire controlman works with the firing mechanism of a ship’s guns. He 
must use and adjust optical instruments, know electricity well enough to dia- 
gram and build circuits, inspect and repair the delicate mechanism that con- 
trols the timing and aiming of a big gun. In short, he must know many of the 
things that an electrician, an optical maker, or a worker in an instrument- 
making plant must know. With a very little added instruction he can step into 
one of those jobs when he returns to civilian life. 


An aviation metalworker may not seem to be preparing for a civilian job. 
But he learns to repair radiators, pipe connections, instruments, and joints; 
become familiar with all the kinds of metal used on aircraft, learns to forge, 
brace, weld, electroplate, bend pipe, use an acetylene welding and cutting out- 
fit, operate hand and power wood-working tools. He learns the principles and 
theory of flying. When he is ready to return to civilian life, he can return as 
a metalsmith, a shipfitter, a tinsmith, a plumber, or an aviation maintenance 


man. 

Here are a few of the vocational jobs for which training is given in the 
vocational schools of the Armed Forces: motor mechanic, aviation mechanic, 
automotive mechanic, armorer, welder, metalworker, machinist, gunsmith, 
meteorologist, pilot, telegrapher, radio operator, radio maintenance man, elec- 
trician, carpenter, boilermaker, molder, photographer, printer, cook, baker, 
steward, painter, patternmaker, clerk, typist, secretary, truck driver, telephone 
maintenance man, dial-telephone mechanic, draftsman, mapmaker, surveyor, 
optical maker, blacksmith, saddler, horseshoer, Diesel engine mechanic, and 


fireman. 

This training has to be thorough. If it is important not to make any mis- 
takes repairing an automobile, it is many times as important not to make mis- 
takes repairing an airplane or a battleship. It may cost a customer to repair a 
civilian radio badly, but it may cost a regiment more to repair a military radio 
badly. \ 

Here is the curriculum of one course designed to train men for engine- 
room duties aboard the Navy’s Diesel-powered boats: Diese] mechanics— 
theory and operation of Diesel engines; Diesel operation and maintenance; 
practical problems of operation and care; applied electricity—electrical gear 
aboard naval craft; electricity—motors, generators, controls, sound equipment; 
refrigeration—freon, ammonia, and sulphur-dioxide machines; gasoline en- 
gines—emphasis on carburetion and ignition; steam—an introduction; mathe- 
matics—basic arithmetic and its application to practical problems; welding— 
gas and electric welding; use of small tools; and practice in the disassembling, 


repair, and rebuilding of Diesel engines. 
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That is a thorough course. Yet, to be of maximum use in this war, it 
must also be a fast course. Therefore, the teachers make every possible use of 
training aids—sound films, cutaway engines, working models, charts, “mock- 
ups” of Diesel parts. They plan this and similar courses so that every possible 
moment can be spent on actual laboratory work, and only the barest necessary 
minimum on theoretical instruction. 












THE ARMED SERVICES USE THE COLLEGE 





Very early in our preparations for war, the colleges were drafted to help 
train specialists and leaders. Among the jobs for which servicemen are now 
being trained on college campuses are: general administrators, chief clerks, 
specialists in administrative procedures, classification specialists, administrative 
and technical clerks, statisticians, radio instructors, air cadets (ground train- 
ing), meteorologists, pre-flight cadets, chaplains, engineers of all kinds, Diesel 
mechanics, automotive mechanics, machinists, staff officers for military gover- 
nors in occupied areas, personnel psychologists, Special Service officers, mili- 
tary police for service in occupied areas, interpreters or translators, surgeons in a 
number of special fields, anesthetists, X-ray technicians, physical therapists, 
physicians (pre-medical and medical students), specialists in tropical medicine, 
sanitary officers, mosquito control experts, experts in venereal disease control, 
medical laboratory chiefs and assistants, aircraft machinists and mechanics. 

















The best known of these military training programs in college are prob- 
ably the Army School of Military Government at the University of Virginia 
in Charlottesville, and the corresponding Navy School at Columbia University. 
The Charlottesville school offers a rigorous sixteen weeks’ course, at the end of 
which graduates are available for liaison duty between the United States Army 
and the civilians of an occupied country. These students are handpicked men. 
They must demonstrate that they are good administrators, can get along with 
people in all walks of life, have diplomatic tact of a high order, know a foreign 
language, and preferably have spent some time in a foreign country. They 
must have attained high professional competence in some field of public ad- 
ministration or in a profession related to public administration. 














At Charlottesville, they hear lectures on military law, international law, 
state and municipal governments, public administration, and the conditions 
and characteristics of countries and regions which may be occupied. They 
study a foreign language. They are divided into small groups to study prob- 
lems involving the setting up of military governments in specified cities and 
countries. This requires intensive research. More than 4,000 maps are in the 
school’s collection, and an average of over 7,500 books are borrowed from 30 
other libraries during each school term to aid the students in solving their 
problems and getting acquainted with the areas they study. 
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THE BASIC COLLEGE PROGRAMS 

The inductee is not likely to be sent to a School of Military Government. 
Only captains, majors, lieutenant colonels, and colonels attend at Charlottesville, 
and less than 150 were accepted out of more than 2,000 applications tor the 
class that began in January, 1943. But he may well be eligible for the Army 
Specialized Training Program or the Navy College Program, which were 
planned on a scale that might cost $500,000,000 and would ultimately send 
about 200,000 servicemen at any given time to study in colleges. 

These Army and Navy programs are intended chiefly as training for 
potential officers. They are alike in many details. The Services contract with 
colleges for teaching, buildings, food, and facilities for exercise and training. 
Colleges are chosen, after inspection, from a basic list approved by a joint 
Army-Navy War Manpower Commission committee. Students are chosen on 
merit and promise of usefulness; financial or social standing has nothing to do 
with their right to go to college in this program. They are paid Army or Navy 
salary, furnished uniforms, housed and fed. The Army or Navy says, in broad 
terms, what courses they take, but the college’s own faculty does the teaching. 
If a student does unsatisfactory work, he will be transferred to other military 
duty. Otherwise he will be permitted to finish his course of training, unless a 
military emergency demands otherwise. In those respects the plans are alike. 
In certain other points they are importantly different. 

The Army requires a man to complete his basic training before assign- 
ment to a college unit. The Navy requires no preliminary training, permits 
an eligible man to continue his college training without interruption. The 
Army, furthermore, assigns its men to college units without necessarily return- 
ing them to their former colleges. The Navy lets its men stay on their own 
campuses if there are naval units there. The Navy, trying to make its college 
training as much as possible like Annapolis training, permits its men to 
participate in inter-collegiate athletics. 

Army trainees are permitted to participate in college extracurriculum 
activities insofar as such activities do not interfere with their academic and 
military routine. Trainees are encouraged to” participate in competitive sports 
within the unit. Because of the time required for instruction, training, and 
supervised study, participation in inter-collegiate athletics is not permitted. 

If the inductee is sent back to college by the Army or Navy, he will spend 
52 to 60 hours a week in class and laboratory, twice as many as he would have 
spent as a civilian. He will keep in shape with much harder physical condi- 
tioning than the average civilian student gets. His work day will begin at 
6:30 a. Mm. and end at 10:30 p. mM. except for Saturday evenings and Sundays. 
He may study engineering, supply, pre-medicine, pre-dentistry, pre-chaplain, 
personnel psychology, veterinary medicine, foreign areas, foreign languages, 


or other militarily useful fields. 
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If he is in the basic course, he will get a broad foundation in mathe- 
matics, physics, English, history, physical education, and military or naval 
science. After the first two terms, his program will become more specialized, 
and point toward the service job he may ultimately hold. The major fields of 
study in the Army Specialized Training Program are medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, engineering (numerous branches), personnel psychology 


and foreign areas and languages. 

It is expected that by January 1, 1944, more than 150,000 uniformed stu- 
dents will be on American college campuses. Ivy League colleges expect to have 
almost no civilian student body except for a few 4-F boys and female grad- 
uate students. Large state universities expect almost no civilian men, and a 
much reduced complement of women. Some colleges have lost half their 
teachers; the average college has lost 25 per cent. But such universities as 
Chicago number their Army and Navy training contracts in or near three fig- 
ures. Harvard on June | had more than 4,000 Army and Navy students, Yale 
more than 3,000. Four universities—lowa, North Carolina, Georgia, and 
St. Mary’s California—had Navy pre-flight schools, numbering in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,000 students, in addition to numerous other training contingents. 


THE ARMY TEACHES THE THREE R’S 

To fight this kind of war, the serviceman must be able to read easy 
technical material, messages, and signs, write messages, do at least simple 
arithmetic. Unfortunately, many able-bodied and intelligent men in this 
country cannot meet those qualifications. Four states have 36 per cent or more 
adult illiteracy. This does not necessarily mean that 36 per cent of the adults 
in those states could not learn to read, write, and figure if they were given 
the chance. It may mean that they had little chance to go to schools. 

On January 15, 1942, the Army established the first of a series of Special 
Training Units in Replacement Training Centers throughout the country. 
Their function is to attack illiteracy, reclaim men for service in this new tech- 
nical Army. A number of illiterates, not greater than 5 per cent of the total 
induction, may be admitted and assigned to these Special Training Units. 

Now there are over 250 Special Training Units. They have reclaimed 
more than 85,000 men for the Army. They have discovered that over 80 per 
cent of the illiterates sent to them can be made into good soldiers, and that 55 
per cent of them are able to go on to specialist training and fill one of the 
Army’s technical jobs. 

The illiterates are screened by a visual intelligence test at the Induction 
Center, so that theoretically only good prospects are admitted. In the Special 
Training Unit they receive up to thirteen weeks’ training in elementary read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, some drill, some training in first aid and military 
customs and duties, some physical conditioning. When they reach a fourth- 
grade level in the three R’s they are assigned to basic training. 
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Film strips have been prepared to help teach these men the rudiments of 
Army discipline and routine. Among the strips used are How to Wear Your 
Uniform, A Soldier’s General Orders, and Military Discipline and Courtesy. 
Our War, an illustrated eight-page magazine issued monthly for these men, 
contains stories, pictures, cartoon strips, map and word games, and announce- 
ments, all written at no more than fourth-grade level. A single-sheet supple- 
ment to the Newsmap is also sent out weekly to give these men the current in- 
formation from the Newsmap in language they can understand. Your Job in 
the Army explains to men in the Special Training Units the different Army 
jobs for which they may qualify if they pass the course. 

The students are divided into a number of groups, according to the level 
of proficiency which they bring to the course. As they learn, they move to a 
higher group. Competition is keen. The men are usually not embarrassed by 
being sent back to first grade. They regard it as a part of their Army job, a 
task to be done before they can go farther. They spend three hours a day in 
class, the rest in study, drill, and conditioning. 

The Army finds that the average illiterate is able at the end of 8 weeks 
training—144 hours in class—to do the equivalent of fourth-grade reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, be graduated, and be moved on to basic training. 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONING 

Of the first 2,000,000 men called by Selective Service, 900,000 were re- 
jected on physical grounds. Most of those who were accepted were found to 
have weak shoulder and arm muscles, and to be short on endurance. Both the 
Army and Navy have taken steps to correct the faults by increasing and re- 
vising their programs of physical education. On October 18, 1940, when an 
all-Navy directive was issued to require the peak of physical fitness in Navy 
personnel, the Physical Fitness Section of the Navy Department was composed 
of one officer and four men. Now there are more than 5,000 chief specialists in 
physical conditioning. Both services now devote a considerable part of training 
to making the serviceman tough and healthy, and impressing him with the 
importance of fitness. 

But the prime symbol of physical education in this is the Navy’s experi- 
ment with pre-flight schools. There is nothing like these schools in the Army 
or in any other country. After a Navy flying cadet has had preliminary flight 
training, he is sent to one of the five pre-flight schools to live an athlete’s life 
for three months. He gets some basic study, some indoctrination. But the ma- 
jority of his time is devoted to body-building exercises and competitive sport. 
He measures himself regularly against a gruelling obstacle course. He has a 
rigorous course in swimming with full equipment. He learns hand-to-hand 
fighting, no holds barred. He plays football in season, boxes, wrestles, runs. He 
goes through a program in comparison to which the average athlete’s condi- 
tioning is easy, and the average man’s exercise is sedentary. 
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The purpose of this training is to produce the most physically fit body of 
aviators in the world, to send them into final flight training with the confi- 
dence of top condition, the “killer instinct,” the joy a fine athlete feels in a 
fight. Some aviators are heartily for the pre-flight physical training. Others say 
that muscle men do not usually make good fliers because they lack sensitivity 
of touch. The first class of pre-flight graduates is now finishing flight training. 
OFF-DUTY EDUCATION 

The inductee has had considerably more civilian education than his coun- 
terpart in the last war. About 14 per cent of our Armed Forces in this war are 
college men, nearly 4 out of 10 have been graduated from high school, and 
about 2 out of every 3 have been to high school. Nevertheless, more off-duty 
educational opportunities have been provided, by the Army Special Service 
Division and the Navy Educational Services Section, than any Army or Navy 
has ever had before. They include 700 correspondence courses, carrying school 
or college credit, and a number of self-teaching courses; voluntary after-hours 
classes in bases and posts throughout the world; the best books and the new 
magazines, available to American fighting men everywhere; orientation lec- 
tures, movies, newsmaps to keep the serviceman up to date on the war and its 
significance; foreign language study, using phonograph transcription and new 
quick methods; and pocket-guides to help the serviceman understand the coun- 
tries and people he may see. 

THE ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 

If the serviceman left any unfinished educational business behind him 
when he joined up, the Armed Ferces Institute will help him finish it. The 
Institute is the most ambitious university-by-mail in history. It offers any 
high-school or college course and a great many trade and vocational courses 
by correspondence. If the serviceman is sent to a place where correspondence 
is too difficult, he may take many of these subjects in self-teaching form. He 
gets these courses at bargain prices, and he gets high-school or college credit. 

The Armed Forces Institute began as the Army Institute. It established 
headquarters in Madison, Wisconsin, and enlisted the co-operation of 81 
colleges and universities giving correspondence courses. Thus it was able to 
offer more than 700 approved high-school and college courses, at first to the 
Army, later by agreement to the Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard. The Insti- 
tute supplemented these 700 courses with 64 correspondence courses of its 
own making. These included a large proportion of mechanical, electrical, and 
civil engineering courses of especial use to the Armed Forces. 

Then the Institute took a third step. It began to prepare self-teaching 
courses for subjects in which it was not necessary to grade regular written 
assignments, and for parts of the world with which correspondence is difficult 
Self-teaching courses were prepared in arithmetic, shorthand, 


or spasmodic 
typewriting, algebra, English. Those were easy enough to make. The student 
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could be given a key to correct his own work, and at the end of the course 
could take an examination supervised by a superior officer. But there was a 
demand for courses like physics. How could physics be taught without a lab- 
oratory and laboratory supervision? The Institute editorial staff solved this 
problem by making laboratories of the elaborate machines with which service- 
men are required to become familiar—weapons, vehicles, motors, instruments 
of communication. For example, the staff said, what better illustration of the 
principle that every action has an equal and opposite reaction could the stu- 
dent find than the recoil mechanism of his gun? The staff wrote the course 
using military life as a laboratory. The course is highly successful. 

For a course prepared by the Institute, the serviceman will pay two dol- 
lars. For a course offered by a co-operating college or university, he will pay half 
of the fee. The Army or Navy will pay the rest, up to twenty dollars. 

First catalogues of the Institute were issued in December 1942. Between 
January and May, the increase in enrolment was nearly 400 per cent. New 
registrations are coming in now at a rate of about 1,000 a week. Sixty per cent 
of the enrolment is overseas. Shorthand is the most popular subject abroad, 
arithmetic the most popular with men in this country. 

THE CLASSES SERVICEMEN WANT 

The serviceman is his own Dean in the Army and Navy. He decides 
what be wants to study in his spare time, and sometimes recruits the teacher 
and schedules the class. 

Dozens of off-duty classes are now held in outlying Naval bases like 
Kodiak and Guantanamo, Naval training stations like Bainbridge, Army posts 
like Fort Monmouth. The subjects are those in which the men are most inter- 
ested. At Bainbridge they include geometry, basic mathematics, review arith- 
metic, high-school algebra, Spanish, German, English grammar, American his- 
tory, shorthand. The classes usually met two evening hours a week for six 
weeks. They are free, and textbooks are furnished. Enrolment averages about 
fifteen. Teachers may be officers or enlisted men. They receive no pay for 
teaching. Sometimes they have taught before, sometimes not. The test of their 
ability is whether the students come back. ~ 

In the Navy, these off-duty classes meet in an Educational Service Center. 
Centers have been established at most outlying bases and are now being intro- 
duced in continental stations. Each center has an education officer who helps 
to organize classes, secures teachers; sees that the center has a library, moving 
pictures, newsmaps, and phonograph records for language students. 

SERVICEMAN S ORIENTATION 

The Armed Forces want the serviceman to understand how and why he 

became involved in the war and to be informed of its current progress. They 


give him an average of about an hour a week orientation during his basic train- 
ing. This includes talks and discussions on the nature of the war, strategy, and 
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developments in the war news based upon a daily War News Summary, the 
weekly Newsmap and a reference manual entitled The War in Outline. 
Essential themes are stressed by documentary films on Why We Fight, Know 
Your Enemy, Know Your Ally. 

In the orientation films and the Newsmap, the serviceman is being ex- 
posed to two much-admired devices. One of the films, Prelude to War, is being 
made available commercially. Every school and library in the country would 
like to be able to show the Newsmap, which so far is betng made available 
only to a few depository libraries. But the serviceman will see it wherever he 
may be stationed in this country. A smaller edition is being sent overseas. 

The Army requires that officers discuss the war news at least once a week 
with their men, and officers in both Services are expected, whenever possible, 
to provide periods for listening to news broadcasts or to post the news as re- 
ceived. How much of this is done is at the discretion of the commanding of- 
ficer; whether it is done well depends on the officer handling the discussion. 
Neither of the Services has developed its discussion program so far as the 
British Army or feels the same freedom to chose its subjects for discussion. 

READING MATERIAL FOR SERVICEMEN 

The Army and Navy have built up the largest library system in the 
world. The Services have already purchased more than 10 million books—ex- 
clusive of training manuals and of such donations as come from the Victory 
Book Campaign. Plans have now been made to purchase through the Coun- 
cil on Books in Wartime as many as 35 million more. 

Nearly every Army post, Naval station, camp, and ship has a library well 
stocked with books and magazines. A big post like Fort Monmouth has 
20,000 volumes. A battleship has about 3,000. There are between 1,500 and 
2,000 permanent Army and Navy libraries in this country. 

When the men cannot come to these libraries, the libraries come to them. 
Weekly and monthly magazines go to every Army company overseas. More 
than three miilion books have been sent abroad. Traveling libraries follow the 
men almost to the front lines, and books and magazines are delivered to iso- 
lated bases by parachute or in water-tight boxes. 

The men ask for classics and Westerns, technical books and mysteries, 
best sellers and poetry. They get them all. Most of the magazines sent over- 
seas are reprinted in special pocket-size editions without advertising. Under 
terms arrived at with the Council on Books in Wartime, future books will be 
pocket-size and paper-bound. The cost per book will be the lowest in the 
industry's history. A daily news summary is sent over Signal Corps facilities by 
the Special Service Division to all troops in this country and abroad. 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Offered to the servicemen is the best in radio, stage, and screen entertain- 
ment which may improve his cultural background. On the average, 88 radio 
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programs a week are beamed at the U. S. Armed Forces in all parts of the 
world. Thirty-four of these are the most popular shows on the major Ameri- 
can networks. Many of the others are created by the Armed Services. 

With the co-operation of the Army and Navy and the theatrical profes- 
sion, USO Camp Snows have organized the largest theatrical enterprise in 
history. Since opening in May, 1941, at Camp Dix, Camp Shows have played 
to more than 20 million servicemen in this country and to an indeterminate 
number overseas. Last winter, shows were given at 1,336 domestic posts, 
camps, and stations. Seventy-two units have gone overseas. (OWI release No. 
1585, issued April 14, 1943, gave details on camp shows.) 

Every post or station has at least one moving picture theater. On May 1, 
the Army had 924 post theaters in this country. Almost all warships have 
16-mm. projectors used for training films in daytime, entertainment by night. 

The Army and Navy have spent approximately $200,000,000 for recrea- 
tional facilities, including equipment for athletics, indoor games, shows, and 
music. Most American posts and bases have athletic fields and recreation 
buildings, some of which seat as many as 10,000. Most camps and posts have 


volunteer bands or orchestras. 
THE POCKET GUIDES 

When servicemen embark on a transport, or get leave from a warship in a 
foreign port, they are handed copies of a Pocket Guide to the country of their 
destination. These guides are brief and to the point. They provide a brief 
history of the country, a description of the people, the government, the busi- 
ness, the food, and money systems and a glossary of terms and “slanguage.” 

Pocket Guides have been written for New Zealand, Iran, North Africa, 
West Africa, Alaska, Australia, India, China, New Caledonia, Egypt, Iraq, 
Northern Ireland, and Great Britain. Others are in preparation. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Because this a world-wide war, the Armed Services need a great num- 
ber of experts in foreign languages. For many languages important in this 
war, like some of the South Pacific tongues. no lexicon, grammar, or textbook 
exists. Many others, like Japanese, are notoriously hard to learn. 

For more than a year the Intensive Language Program sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies has been conducting intensive thirteen- 
week courses on college campuses in such tongues as Fanti, Haussa, Swahili, 
several dialects of Arabic, West African Pidgin, Melanesian Pidgin, Burmese, 
Mandarin, Cantonese, Fukienese, Amoy, Modern Greek, Hindustani, Hun- 
garian, Icelandic, Persian, Japanese, Korean, Kurdish, Malay, Mongol, Pushtu, 
Dutch, Portuguese, Punjabi, Russian, Thai, Turkish, and Annamese. Foreign 
languages are taught at both military government schools and at the Navy 
school of Japanese in Boulder, Colorado. Classes in several languages, imple- 
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mented by phonograph transcriptions, are offered at all Navy Educational 
Service Centers. 

Every soldier going overseas has a chance to pick up the 100 to 150 most 
useful phrases of the country to which he is going. This thumbnail knowledge 
is taught by phonograph records made by natives of the country where the 
particular language is spoken. Soldiers sit around the phonograph looking at 
brief guides to the languages they are learning. They repeat three times after 
the record—the terms of greeting, the common questions, numbers, names of 
foods, money system, time of day, days of the week, and finally useful phrases 
in general. After six or eight hearings of these records, the soldier usually 
knows enough of the language to meet his immediate needs, The records 
are now available in twenty-eight languages. For those soldiers who hav: 
time or need, there is a second level of teaching records, aimed at building up 
a vocabulary of 500 to 600 words. 


HELPING THE SERVICEMAN BACK TO CIVILIAN LIFE 

At least nine out of ten men in the Army and Navy are not military 
career men. When the fighting is over, they will want to return to civilian life 
and civilian jobs. The Army and Navy are making plans to help them. Both 
Services have announced that they are gearing their classification system to 
work in reverse during the period of demobilization. As the classification ex- 
perts are helping the Army and Navy make the best use of the serviceman, so 
they will help him to find his best place in industry and business. 

These experts are assembling accurate descriptions of the jobs the service- 
men learned to do in the Services, so that a civilian employer will see instantly 
where in his available jobs the serviceman fits. They are also keeping the serv- 
iceman’s cumulative record up to date, and preparing to give any additional 
tests that may be necessary to make his talents and achievement clear to a pros- 
pective civilian employer. Finally, they are preparing to tell the serviceman 
what civilian job he is fitted for, and what training he lacks for a civilian job 
he may want, and to help him, if possible, get the training he needs. 

Neither Service has announced exactly what it plans to do about such 
post-cessation training. There will probably be a period between the end of 
fighting and the time of demobilization when large groups of American sol- 
diers will be scattered over the world, with insufficient transportation to bring 


them home, or a good military reason why they are needed abroad for a while. 
Both the Army and the Navy are considering plans to devote some of this 
time to useful training. The Navy’s Education Centers, the Army Special 
Service program, and the Army and Navy college training program, point 
the directions this post-cessation training may take. In addition, the machinery 
of the Reempioyment Division of the Selective Service System is already set up 


and functioning to find jobs for men separated from the Service. 








Essentials of a Vocational Guidance Service in Wartime 


GEORGE E. HUTCHERSON 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Education Department, Albany 


Tue Present emergency sharply highlights the shortages of manpower 
found both in the Armed Services and in production on the home front. It has 
thrust upon the schools unusual responsibilities for vocational counseling. 
These demands have greatly increased employment opportunities for youth 
who otherwise would continue their education. Large numbers of them are 
working in war production jobs and, at the same time, attending school—others 
have left school. Frequently they are confused by conflicting demands made 
upon them by employers and governmental agencies. Furthermore, the present 
war being one of specialization, youth needs help in appraising his interests 
and abilities in relation to the requirements attendant for success in highly 


specialized pursuits. 

To meet these demands our schools have given more attention than for- 
merly to wartime counseling services. All efforts in this direction will be as use- 
ful when the post-war period arrives, as at present. When that time arrives the 
schools will be well prepared to serve youth whose education has been modified 
or completely interrupted. 

ACCURATE INFORMATION NECESSARY 

During the present period of accelerated production designed to meet war 
needs and to build an army of technicians, youth require both accurate infor- 
mation regarding demands for Service and sound vocational counsel. In con- 
trast, when the fighting ceases demobilization will create a new set of circum- 
stances for youth in their effort to assume peacetime vocational adjustment. 
During both these periods the numbers involved will reach thousands and 
hundreds of thousands. 

“While men can be discharged from the Army en masse, or displaced 
en masse by the closing of a war industry, their readjustment to new pursuits 
must be effected one by one.” Our schogls must be prepared to help each 
appraise his personal limitations, abilities, and the economic factors with 
which he is faced. The best preparation for service to those who need it now 
and may demand it in the post-war period is to start at once. 

Every school should provide now certain minimum services which will be 
of direct assistance to pupils in school and to youth in the community beyond 
the compulsory education age limits. Pupils in school, particularly boys, will 
need to give more attention than usual to program planning. Demands for 
pre-induction training, vocational training for war production and the Victory 
Corps, are making it necessary for every pupil to reappraise his school program 


'Post-War Training and Adjustment. Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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and to give serious consideration to a revised vocational objective. This calls for 
the assistance of a competent counselor. 

School counselors will be pressed constantly by pupils for information 
about special requirements for entrance to specific branches of the Service, 
training programs, and countless other war-created opportunities. Such counse- 
lors will need to maintain the best possible contacts with all agencies where cur- 
rent and reliable information may be secured. Daily releases by the Army, 
Selective Service, war industries, and other agencies need to be secured and kept 
for ready reference. One person or department in each school must be given 
the responsibility for getting these data and having them available to help 


youth. 
CONCISE INFORMATION NECESSARY 

Concise information about the experience and training of youth is of in- 

creasing importance. Evidence of this is the importance given the Educational 
Experience Summary Card requested by the Army. To supply such informa- 
tion every school will need to give close attention to pupils’ cumulative record 
folders. Many schools have found the Educational Experience Summary Card 
difficult to supply because school records lack some of the data requested. 

These basic services are easily understood by all school people and may be 

provided by the school administrator in the following manner: 

1. Designate the responsibility for vocational counsel to a staff member. 
Designate assistants as the size of the school warrants. Select persons 
with the appropriate personality, ability, and training where possible 
but be sure that someone is charged with the responsibility. 

Make the necessary adjustment of duties for the person appointed as 
counselor to permit proper attention to the job. 

Arrange to have pupil records brought up to date. Supplement exist- 
ing records with a mimeographed questionnaire to pupils. 

Have the school program of every high-school pupil reviewed. Ar- 
range a priority which will place seniors and those who will be leaving 
school shortly, first on the list. Place entering freshmen lowest on the 
list. 

Arrange to have all information useful to the counselor in his work 
with pupils sent directly to the counselor. Insist on a workable filing 
system of these materials to prevent loss and facilitate their location on 
a moment’s notice.” 

Provide a suitable place where interviews and counseling of pupils 
may proceed without interference. This space should be within easy 
reach of a telephone and to school records. 

These functions and activities are typical of a vocational guidance program, 

whether planned for pupils of compulsory school age, for youth, or for adults. 
Adequate service to youth requires, however, emphasis on certain functions, 
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due to the peculiar nature of the guidance needs of persons, more mature in 
experience than those served in our usual day schools. Furthermore, the youth 
and adults to be served will be unaffected by compulsory education laws. What- 
ever education or training is undertaken will be done on a voluntary basis. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION NECESSARY 

It must be recognized that youth who have been away from school for an 
appreciable time will have acquired a new attitude toward education, which 
will sharpen their interest in special training, leading to higher education, or 
to an improved occupational status. These youth as well as adults will want 
special information on training opportunities, many of which cannot be wholly 
satisfied by local facilities. Moreover, they will want advice and counsel from 
individuals who can immediately establish confidence with them because of a 
sound background of experience, special knowledge, and personal character- 
istics. 
Not all will seek counsel by any means and no effort should be made to 
imply that all will need it. Many will achieve commendable progress with little 
or no assistance. The extent, however, to which the vocational guidance service 
will be useful will be measured largely by the tendency of youth and adults to 
turn to it for information and help. We must avoid looking upon each person 
who may seek information and counsel as a client who should be subjected to 
complete clinical service. Special help to the individual in the form of aptitude 
testing, health examination, psychiatric service, or referral to a social agency, 
should be developed only as the confidence and practical needs of those using 
the service warrants it. The service itself must be developed in the belief that 
the individual is perfectly competent to plan for himself, provided he has such 
assistance as he himself may deem useful. 

With this point of view constantly in mind our schools must be prepared 
first to supply helpful information on a wide variety of training opportunities, 
including correspondence courses, private and proprietary schools, higher edu- 
cation of a specialized nature, and the like. The ability of the school to supply 
current and reliable information of this charater will, in itself, create confi- 
dence. In supplying this information the counselor will often be called upon to 
offer advice and assistance in the selection of an appropriate training course, 
or in other ways to assist the individual. The creation of confidence offers 
other approaches in which the vocational guidance service may be made increas- 
ingly useful. 

The completeness of a vocational guidance service in the local community 
will depend largely upon the volume of work to be done and upon the nature 
and variety of services made available by other agencies. The schools should 
not attempt to develop or provide specialized psychological, psychiatric, health, 
employment, or other services that are available through other community 
agencies, or that are uneconomical because of the limited numbers involved. 
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Many of the special needs of individuals may be referred to other agencies, 
either within the community or in other communities accessible to the school. 
Every school, however, should have at least one person who can aid the indi- 
vidual to find the help he may desperately need. In very small schools this 
may be a person who devotes only part time to the work. 

BASIC GUIDANCE SERVICES NECESSARY 

The basic vocational guidance services that every school must provide 

are as follows: 

1. Current and reliable information on vocational opportunities and on 
special training opportunities and their requirements. This informa- 
tion must be accumulated constantly by schools. Contacts must be 
maintained with a great variety of agencies, both civilian and military, 
in order that proper referral may be made to them as occasion de- 


mands. 

2. Competent counseling service for those who seek help. Responsibility 
for counseling should be delegated to the person best fitted for this 
work, Competence must be measured by the individual’s energy, in- 
terest in the work, ability to create confidence, background of experi- 
ence, and technical training. 

3. Good working relationships with community agencies to which indi- 
viduals should be referred when such agencies can serve individuals 
more appropriately than the schools. 

The counselor must be set free from other responsibilities sufficiently to 
give time for the necessary work. He should also arrange his schedule so that 
he will be available at times convenient to out-of-school youth and adults. This 
will undoubtedly require some evening work and work on Saturdays, as well 
as availability during usual school vacation periods. 

This basic service can be provided by any school. As the demand for voca- 
tional counsel increases, due to the size of the community and the number of 
persons to be served, this basic program may be amplified accordingly. When 
the demand for individual analysis and psychological service increases, either 
a part-time or full-time psychologist should be provided. Such technical assist- 
ance will permit the use of aptitude and other tests helpful in diagnosing 
special abilities. Likewise psychiatric and health services may be added. 

Co-operative planning, in a suitable geographic area, will enable several 
small schools to pool their resources to provide the specialized workers, desir- 
able to supplement the basic program. Large cities will be able to maintain a 
well-rounded vocational counseling service integrated with educational coun- 
seling for minors of compulsory school age and with employment certifica- 
tion procedures. Close articulation with the public employment service and 
other community services will also be necessary. 

The above outlines briefly how our schools may prepare themselves now 
to serve the needs of youth and adults in the post-war period. 





Deferment for High-School Students 
PAUL E. ELICKER 
Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Washington 6, D.C. 

No Loncer is the high-school student who accelerates his normal program 
to achieve graduation before June of any school year or who is in any class 
completing a school year in January deprived of the privilege of deferment to 
the end of his school year, if called for induction during the last half of any 
one of his academic years. The amendment to the Selective Service Act of 
1940 became law on July 9, 1943. It is quoted later in this article. 

On July 16, 1943, the following letter was sent out from the office of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals to school administrators 
having offices and positions with state-wide secondary-school organizations. 


To SECONDARY-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS: 
The Bill H. R. 1991, providing deferment for the eighteen-year-old boy enroled 
in a secondary school until the end of Ais academic year, regardless of the cal- 
endar time of the academic year for him if called for induction during the 
last half of Ais academic year, is now a law signed by the President on july 9, 
1943. A copy of the Act follows below. 
By ardent and persistent efforts of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and its many friends, the Act was passed before the summer 
recess of Congress. It can be regarded as effective and operative now. Within 
a short time, General Hershey, National Director of Selective Service, will, 
undoubtedly, issue a directive to local Selective Service Boards acquainting 
them with the new provisions of H. R. 1991. 
We suggest that you use every means and opportunity to make known the 
provisions of this new Act, at meetings of school administrators and through 
state association and department directives and bulletins, to students and their 
parents in our secondary schools. This Act makes accelerated and adjusted 
programs for some students more advantageous to the end that they may 
graduate or complete a school year before induction. 
Accordingly, at the beginning of the next school year, the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals will issue a proposal by the Committee on Sec- 
ondary-School Credit for Educational Experience in Military Service,’ empha- 
sizing the advantage for every boy doing satisfactory work in secondary 
school to remain in school until graduation. 
Professionally yours, 
Paut E. Extcker, Executive Secretary 





Abstract of this report appears on pages 7-14 of this issue of The Bulletin. A complete copy of this 
report may be secured free by request from the National Association of Secondary-School Principals of the 


NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The following is a copy of the Act as passed by Congress and signed by 
the President of the United States on July 9, 1943. As stated in the letter above, 
a copy of this Act was immediately mailed to secondary-school administrators 
having offices and positions with state-wide secondary-school organizations. 













Ist Session 
78th Congress H. R. 1991 


Introduced by Representative Ward Johnson of California 
Passed the House of Representatives—June 21, 1943 
Passed the Senate—July 1, 1943 
Signed by the President—July 9, 1943 
AN ACT 
To amend the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 by providing 
for the postponement of the induction of high-school students who have 


completed more than half of their academic year. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


United States of America in Congress assembled, That section 5 (f) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(f) Any person eighteen or nineteen years of age who, while pursu- 
ing a course of instruction at a high school or similar institution of learn- 
ing, is ordered to report for induction under this Act during the last half 
of one of his academic years at such school or institution, shall, upon his 
request, have his induction under this Act postponed until the end of 
such academic year, without regard to the date during the calendar year 
on which such academic year ends, or until he ceases to pursue such course 
of instruction, whichever is the earlier. The induction of any such person 
shall not be postponed under this subsection beyond the date which would 
constitute the end of his academic year if he continued to pursue such 










































course of instruction.” 











Since the passage of this Act, the National Director of Selective Service, 
Major General Louis B. Hershey, has issued a directive to state and local 
Selective Service Board, dated July 19, 1943, authorizing the provisions of the 
new Act and ruling that students 18 and 19 years old called for induction dur- 
ing a summer vacation are ineligible for deferment. However, students attend- 
ing a summer session at high schools are entitled to deferment if they have 
commenced the last half of one of their academic years. 

Secondary schools operating programs involving acceleration for secondary 
students must be certain of their classification of a student in respect to the 
beginning date of the last half of the student’s academic year. The privilege 
of deferment for a student when called for induction is definitely based on his 


school classification at that time. 




















Back to School 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A FALL CAMPAIGN 
TO REDUCE CHILD LABOR AND ENCOURAGE 
ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL DURING THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, and the U. 8S. Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


Four Mi.tion boys and girls 14 through 17 years of age are at work this 
summer—in stores, in factories, on farms. A million or more are 14 or 15 
years of age. About half a million of the workers 16 and 17 years old are in 
manufacturing industries. Literally uncounted thousands under 14 are at work 
too—running errands, harvesting crops. 

From the group of boys and girls 14 through 17 years of age came most 
of the May to June increase of 1,600,000 in the number of workers of all ages 
in the labor force. Demands for young “hands” are increasing everywhere, to 
take the place of the workers over 18 who have gone into higher-skilled and 
better-paying war jobs or who have been called into military service. 

The summer working season is ended. A new school season begins. To 
win the war and to establish a lasting peace are our prime objectives. How can 
the children of the Nation serve these ends? Are they only hands to feed ma- 
chines, feet to run errands? Surely not! 

Labor Day flashes the GO signal for a campaign to send most of these 
young workers back to school. We need more trained men and women. 
School is where to go for training. We can seize Labor Day as an opportunity 


to do two things: 
1. Honor the fine work school children have done for us this summer in the 
labor force and in community service. 
2. Build up in these children a positive feeling, a conviction, a new enthu- 
siasm about the value of the work they can do now in school. 

All of us, children and adults alike, must play the most effective part we 
can in this war but for the million or more children under 16 at work this 
summer there can be no question that the best place now is in school. School 
is also the place for a large proportion of the 16- and 17-year-old summer 
workers if they are to be prepared to make their best contribution to the war 
and to reconstruction and peacetime needs. If they are in jobs essential to the 
war and have capacities and aptitudes for going ahead with their schooling, 
we must find substitutes for them in suitable labor-force reserves not yet fully 
utilized—or, if need be, work out properly guided projects for part-time work 


and part-time school. 
It is a Children’s Crusade that is needed—a “Back to School” crusade. 


We must find the words that ring positive notes in the ears of our youngsters, 
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that make them feel that they are important in a world at war and that their 
very youth is the most precious asset that the Nation owns. We must find the 
words to convince adults that the unplanned child labor we are permitting 
now is the most expensive way possible of meeting labor needs. This article sets 
forth a few ideas for convincing children and grown-ups of the need of youth 
for education and the need of the country for educated youth. 


OFFICIAL POLICY ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG WORKERS IN WARTIME 
President Roosevelt: 

We must have well-educated and intelligent citizens who have sound 
judgment in dealing with the difficult problems of today. We must also have 
scientists, engineers, economists, and other people with specialized knowledge 
to plan and build for national defense as well as for social and economic 
progress... . All our energies at the present time must be devoted to winning 
the war. Yet winning the war will be futile if we do not throughout the period 
of its winning keep our people prepared to make a lasting and worthy peace. 


The War Manpower Commission: 

The first responsibility and obligation of youth under 18, even in the war- 
time, is to take full advantage of their educational opportunities in order to 
prepare themselves for war and post-war services and for the duties of citizen- 
ship. .. . In most cases youth under 18 can best contribute to the war program 
by continuing in school and, when their services are required, accepting vaca- 


tion and part-time employment. 


The Office of Education: 

The establishment of a full program of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion as the minimum essential preparation for citizenship in our American de- 
mocracy, reached as the consensus of mature and considered judgment in 
each State, should not be lightly disregarded either in time of peace or war. 
The completion of this program, either by full-time school attendance or by a 
combination of school and work activities suited to the needs of the individual, 
is important not only for the welfare of the child but also for the Nation. 


The Children’s Bureau, U. §. Department of Labor: 

With care we can use the devotion and skills and intelligence of our chil- 
dren without harm. But this cannot be left to chance. We cannot leave it to 
children to decide what is the best way for them to share in the war. They 
must be helped to choose, and to choose wisely. . .. For a very large proportion 
of the children who have taken summer jobs, this choice should be a return 


to school. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 

Until all sources of adult labor have been exhausted, children and youth 
should not be drawn into the labor force before completion of their education. 
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Their rightful heritage of an adequate education and a normal growth period 
should be preserved. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT YOUTH AT WORK 

Appeals to children and adults alike to take a job as a patriotic duty and 

the widespread public emphasis cn the need for labor, real as that need is, have 
obscured the vital necessity for education of youth. There has been constant 
recruiting pressure on the reservoir of the schools from groups of all kinds, 
very often without sufficient effort to recruit adults from other sources not so 


easily accessible. As a result: 

1. In 1942, 901,000 boys and girls 14 through 17 years of age obtained cer- 
tificates permitting them to enter full-time or part-time work, according to 
figures of State and local offices reporting to the Children’s Bureau. Of this 
number, 156,000 were i4 or 15 years of age. In addition, large numbers of 
children enter employment without certificates because these are not required 
for the occupation or because the children go to work illegally. In the early 
months of 1943 the number of young persons of these ages who obtained work 
certificates was more than double the number in the same months of 1942, and 
the rate of increase for 14- and 15-year-olds was greater than for the 16- and 


17-year-olds. 
2. Many of these young workers, particularly those under 16, are in jobs 


that are not essential to the war effort and that offer little training for useful- 
ness after the war. 

3. Illegal employment of children is on the increase. State labor officials 
report more and more violations of state child-labor laws. The number of 
children found by Federal inspectors to be employed in violation of the child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act increased from 1,761 in the 
year ended June 30, 1941, before the United States entered the war, to 4,567 
in the year ended June 30, 1943. 

4. Legal safeguard against child labor are breaking down. In 1943 
seventeen states made changes that lower sfandards or authorize the granting 
of relaxations in their laws governing employment of young workers. 

5. Enrolment in high schools is falling off. In 1942 for the country as a 
whole it was nearly 10 per cent lower than in 1940. Further reductions are 
reported for 1943. 

6. More and more children are attempting too heavy a combination load 
of school and work. Boys and girls 14. 15. and 16 years old are working 40 
hours a week or even longer on top of their 25 to 30 hours a week at school. 
For instance, a 15-year-old boy works 6 days and 48 hours a week as bus boy 
in a cafeteria, from 4:30 p.m. to 1 a.m., attending school for 27%4 hours a 
week. A 16-year-old grocery clerk carries a program of school and employ- 
ment totaling 7614 hours, with work both before and after school. A 14-year- 
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old pinsetter works in a bowling alley 49 hours a week (usually until mid- 
night and on one night a week unitl 1 a.m. and attends school 27/2 hours 
a week, 
WINNING YOUTH BACK TO SCHOOL 
Boys and girls must be convinced that going to school is an essential job. 
Here are a few of the many themes that might be used to help young people 
under 18 who have worked this summer for their country to understand why 


they should now return to school. 

1, America needs trained leaders—now and later... 
leaders and to train technicians. The Army needs youth who have had advanced 
courses in mathematics and sciences. You'll make a better soldier if vou go to 
school now. You’ll make a better worker if you get your training now. 

2, Your health and your strength are worth a great deal more to you and 


your nation than any dollars you earn . , . school helps to build you up. Go in for 
vet 


all the sports you like. Team up with your schoolmates and help them g 


school helps to build 


toughened up. 
3. Sure it’s fun to earn money, to be able to buy things and pay for them 


out of your own pocket ... but it will be as much fun later as it is now, and go- 
ing to school and learning as much as you can now will help you hold down later 
a better job than you can hold down now. 

4. Maybe vou are strong enough and bright enough to carry both school and 
a job... . good—but don’t run the risk of taking on too heavy a load. If you can 
keep up with your classes, get the sleep and play you need, keep healthy, and still 
do a job, our hats are off to you. But if you try too much and fail, none of us can 
be proud of you. 

5. You are proud-—as we are—that in our country so many young men and 
women are high-school and college graduates. . . . That’s something we have a right 
to feel proud about. We won’t be able to feel proud if you and you and you don't 
help us keep our record high, and even better it. 

6. It’s smart to get your schooling now. . .. Break off from your classes 
now, and it will be all the harder to come back to them later. Don’t get out of step 
—vyour classmates will not wait for you. Learning comes easiest when you are 
young. 

7. Are you as wise as our wisest men’ They know how schooling counts. , . . 
Jefferson said: “Educate and inform the whole mass of people. Enable them to see 
that it is to their interest to preserve peace and order, and they will preserve 
them. They are the only sure reliance for the preservation of our liberty.” 


APPEALING TO GROWN-UPS 


Parents, workers, employers, indeed everyone must be convinced of the 
value of schooling and the disastrous results of undirected and uncontrolled 


child labor. Here are themes to help convince them. 

1. We are fighting this war for our children, not asking them to fight it for 
us ... however much we would like to have their help, their health and their 
future must come first. These can be protected best if our boys and girls keep on 
with their schooling. 

Don’t be a dodger. It is your responsibility to make sure your children 
and get it now when it comes easiest. Don’t 


9 
get all the learning they can use... 
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count on them to do the job that you should do. Don’t count on them to earn 


money that you can do without. 
3. Better and wiser than you? . . . honestly now, isn’t it true that is what 


you would like your children to be? School can help them become so. School that 
is skipped now may never be made up. 
4. We conserve our: children because . . . they are our wealth. We build 
that wealth by encouraging them to finish their schooling, by protecting their 
health, by looking after their future interests, 
5. Some work can go along with school . . . but don’t ask so much that your 
children won't have their best to give to school. 


THE COMMUNITY IS RESPONSIBLE 


Only through the active co-operation of a/l community groups—labor and 
employer groups, schools, placement agencies, parent-teacher associations, 
youth-serving agencies, chambers of commerce, church groups, and commu- 
nity-service clubs and other citizen groups—can this program to encourage 
maximum attendance of children at school, and to see that war-production 
needs are met through other means, be carried through to a successful conclu- 
sion. All these groups in each community can: 

(1) Support activity of the publie agencies that have to do with keeping 
children in school and supervising their transition from school to work; 
that is, attendance officers, placement and counseling officials, certificate- 
issuing officers ; 

(2) Give constant stimulation to better enforcement of child-labor and 
school-attendance laws ; 

(3) Make aggressive efforts to find new sources of labor supply, so as to 
lessen the pressure upon children to fill labor shortages. 


HOW TO USE THESE IDEAS IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


1. Pass them along to members of parent-teacher associations, neighbor- 
hood, civic organizations for discussion at their next meetings. 
2. Suggest them to ministers and Sunday-School superintendents as 


topics to use in their talks with youngsters. 
3. Ask editors of local papers to write editorials on some one of these 


themes. 
4. Encourage local art students to make posters around these ideas for 


display at factories, in department-store windows, on schoolhouse doors. 

5. Offer them to radio program directors as themes for one-minute boosts 
on radio programs. 

6. Interest local labor unions in using them as slogans for banners in 
their Labor Day parades and picnics. Each community has its own special 
occasions and places where these ideas can be promoted and circulated. De- 
fense Council Committees on Children in Wartime will help you get these 
themes into circulation and keep them moving. 











WHAT GUIDANCE DOES YOUR SCHOOL GIVE TO 
BOYS WHO WILL ENTER THE ARMED FORCES? 


Read Getting Ready for Induction on pages 21-50. 


You can obtain a 32-page reprint of Getting Ready for 
Induction at nominal cost for each boy in your junior and 
senior classes and for teachers from 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


St. Se aeeenre: 10 cents per copy 
50 copies 
100 copies ................ 
500 copies . 
1,000 copies 








The New Permanent and 
Scholastic-Record Card 


Prepared by a Special Committee 


of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


This is a standardized composite form resulting from a number of years of experimenta- 
tion and refinement under the actual school situations 


This record blank provides for the entry of data and information covering ten or 
twelve semesters of the secondary-school period. The card not only provides for the entry 
of subjects by years but also a record of extra class activities, intelligence and achievement 
test scores, attendance, personality traits, and family history. It is printed on cardboard, 5 by 8 
inches and is suitable for filing in a standard vertical filing system. It is especially designed for 
all types of secondary schools, both large and small. Prices are as follows: 


Quantity Unit Price 
i 10.0 cents Cash must accompany orders amounting to $1.00 or 
2-14 5.0 cents less. All orders postpaid if money accompanies 
15-99 2.5 cents the order 
100-499 2.0 cents 
500-999 1.5 cents 20 discount to members of The National As- 
1000-or more 1.0 cent sociation of Secondary-School Principals. 


o 
G 


Send your order today 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 SixTeEENTH StrEET, N. W., Wasuincton 6, D. C. 

















Guidance for the High-School Victory Corps 


This article is a summarization and discussion of a recently published pam- 
phlet entitled GUIDANCE MANUAL FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS’ prepared 
under the direction of Dr. Harry A. Jager, Chief Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the United States Office of Education. Written by a com- 
mittee of schoolmen, prominent in the field of quidance, it is- presented as as- 
sistance to school administrators, counselors, and teachers in carrying out the 
guidance functions essential to the organization of The High-School Victory Corps 
in all types of secondary schools.—Editer, 


Tue Victory Corps is an emergency organization, with specific objec- 
tives. A guidance program is required, therefore, which serves its basic objec- 
tives in the quickest and most economical manner in terms of time, money, 
and personnel. This statement has two implications: First, any guidance pro- 
gram now existing in a school should on the one hand be utilized to its full 
capacity to serve war aims, and, on the other, yield in any points which may be 
judged unessential. Second, where no program exists, or one inadequate to 
serve war purposes, an emergency program should be set up at once. 

In suggesting details of the Victory-Corps program, the following princi- 
ples of guidance are observed: 

The war will be served best if each individual so far as possible undertakes 
civilian or military participation— 

1. In accordance with his abilities, aptitudes, and interests. 

2. Equipped with sufficient strength and maturity for the type of service 

he chooses, 

At the highest level of attainment of which he is capable, at a task of 
which the nation has need. 

Trained to serve in a field which, within limitations imposed by the 
emergency, has been the result of his own choice. 

With the personal knowledge that he possesses no inherent disability to 
carry out his choice of service, and has certain positive characteristics 
which promises success, 

As a unit in a farsighted, well-balanced distribution of manpower which 
is based on over-all facts rather than on one-sided campaigns to serve 
a single war interest. 

The above criteria apply equally to the prospective aviator, farmer, engi- 
neer, nurse, marine, welder, typist, or radio operator, and to all pupils in choos- 
ing their courses of study or their forms of volunteer community service. 

Experience warrants one or two cautions of a general nature as the war- 
time guidance program is being worked out. A school, for instance, will not 
secure the full benefit of its wartime guidance program unless administrative 
and instructional provisions are geared to the facts made available by the 
guidance procedures. A second caution relates to the danger of overextend- 
ing the responsibilities of the guidance program. For instance, the wartime 


1Copies of this Manual (37 pages) can be secured from the Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 20 cents each. 
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counselor would help an individual whose low morale revealed a problem 
during a counseling interview. On the other hand the morale of the school as 
a whole construed as a problem of attitude toward the war would require 
united faculty action rather than be regarded as the duty of the counseling 
staff to solve. 

Among schools eager to adopt the Victory-Corps program will be many 
which, chiefly because of size, find themselves unable to organize the complete 
program suggested in Victory-Corps Series Pamphlet No. 1. These schools will 
find their difficulties recognized in the attack on the guidance problem sug- 
gested in this pamphlet. Even minimum provisions, consciously carried out, 
will be found of distinct value in promoting the war effort. 

One further consideration will enter into the balance when a school is de- 
ciding whether to make the effort necessary to carry out the wartime guid- 
ance program. In the event that the war ends tomorrow, every principle and 
practice adopted in the guidance program remains valid in the peace program 
of the school. It will prove perhaps even more useful as the school plans its 
adaptation to the bewildering patiern of civilian and military demobilization 
and the long-term design of education in the post-war world. 

Finally, the material in this pamphlet is presented as proposals for adapta- 
tion in state and localities as state policies and local conditions may require. 
However, in any review undertaken for adaptation, educational authorities 
may well consider that the committee that prepared the material was drawn 
from several states including almost every variety of educational pattern. This 
committee tried to envision both urban and rural conditions in large and small 
schools. It may be assumed, then, that questions of practicability and school 
policy have been scrutinized realistically. It is hoped that every school will find 
that all fundamental suggested procedures are well within its power. When 
the object is to win a war, more than usual effort is justified in initiating pro- 
posals ordinarily beyond easy realization. 


MAKING THE PUPIL INVENTORY 


In his main task of guiding youth of the High-School Victory Corps into 
various types of war training and war service, the wartime counselor will find 
indispensable some sort of a Pupil Inventory which will provide a simple and 
convenient index of pupil characteristics as related to various types of war 
activities and services inside and outside the school. 

Items of individual information on which the pupil inventory should be 
based include: 

1. Scholastic aptitude. 

2. Major fields of specialization. 

3. Record of avocational or vocational experiences. 

4. Record of occupational interest or intention. 
5. Physical condition. 
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6. Some notation of important personal characteristics of the individual, 
including character, habits, motivation, and capacity for leadership. 


Constructing the Pupil Inventory 

Since it will be devised mainly for the convenience of the counselor, the 
Pupil Inventory should, above all, be simple and workable. It should be so de- 
signed as to fit readily into the existing scheme of pupil recording. It should 
begin with high-schoo] juniors and seniors, but as soon as possible should be 
extended to include all pupils of the school. 

If the school already has a rather complete record of pupil characteristics, 
the Pupil Inventory, for wartime purposes need only constitute some efficient 
means of rearranging, classifying, and labeling tne data already entered upon 
the cumulative record cards or folders. For this purpose a special wartime 
pupil inventory card has been prepared. This brings together in an efficient 
and convenient form the basic items of individual information essential to the 
wartime guidance of pupils. The following items are provided on the card 
(using both sides), each numbered and arranged in numerical order. 


1. Name flight, special science courses, and 
2. Phone other courses suggested by the 
3. Address Armed Forces (write in names). 
4. Date of birth 29. Eligible for Victory Corps Division: 
5. Place of birth Air, Land, Sea, Production, and 
6. Physical defects Cominunity. 

7. Results of physical examination 30. Capable of advanced training be- 


yond high school: Engineering, 
8. Curriculum Science and Management War 
. Occupational interests Training, Enlisted reserve, Appren- 
10. Hobbies ticeship, Military technical, Civilian 
(include technical (college:, Nurse, and 
Business. 

Not physically fit for Armed 
Forces: pupil not meeting require- 
ments for various Armed Services. 
Available for part-time employ- 
Farm, 


(if given) 


1]. Extracurriculum activities 
honors received ) 

12. Part-time or Summer Employ- 31. 
ment Record 

13. Subjects liked 

'4. Subjects disliked 

15. Record grades by school subjects ment: Business, Industry, 

and Home. 


te 


lo. Sex 

17. Age 33. Available for Volunteer Services: 
18. Race Air-raid protection, Red Cross, Sal- 
19. Height vage, War Stamps, and other special 
20. Weight community war service. 

21. Vision, left: right 34. Personal characteristics: Judgments 
22. Hearing, left: right of several teachers who know the 
23. General physical condition pupil combined in one rating are 
24. Average all grades hetter criteria than one individual 
25. Rank in class estimate: Degrees of evaluation in- 
26. Scholastic aptitude decile clude below average, average, and 
27. Classification code above average: Industry, Initiative, 
28. Eligible for specialized courses: Responsibility, Leadership, and 


Physics, Mathematics, Military pre- Quality of work. 
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Using the Cumulative Permanent Records 

Many schools with rather complete records will not wish to go through 
the labor of “posting” many items of information from these records to special 
cards to be used in the wartime Pupil Inventory. Nevertheless, such schools 
will desire some sort of easily manipulated index of pupils’ names and char- 
acteristics. Probably the best method in such cases is to have someone acting 
as clerk prepare a single card file on small cards 3” x 5”; each card to contain 
only the name, address, class, and curriculum of the pupil. The rest of the 
card can then be utilized for indicating, in simple markings or code, in which 
classification the pupil belongs. 

Where time and resources of personnel permit, the Pupil Inventory may 
prove more valuable in some large schools and even in smaller ones, if some 
ready means is employed of classifying pupils in mayor categories related to 
functional occupational groupings and hence to divisions of war service. For 
this purpose, it is recommended that two major divisions be established by sex; 
i.e., one file for boys and the other for girls. Within each of these two divi- 
sions, pupils may be classified according to four broad categories correspond- 
ing to differences in pupil interest, ability, previous education and experience, 
school curriculum in which enroled, and probable occupational direction. 

Most frequently the pupils with higher mental and personal qualifications 
can also be classified for service or training requiring characteristics which are 
on a lower level. However, it is to be remembered that the nation at war 
should use each individual at his highest potential attainment, since the 
numbers with such abilities are in all categories below the needs. 

Where certain prerequisites prevail, such as exacting physical require- 
ments for the air forces, selection based on the prerequisite qualifications will 
necessarily be exercised. After determining the characteristics of the individ- 
ual, the deciding criterion for choice of training is the need for that kind of 
service and the wartime counselor must make every effort to obtain as specific 
a picture of needs as can be secured. 


Classifying Individual Pupils 
In classifying pupils, the essential characteristics of each pupil must be 
carefully studied. The main indices or inventory items for judging the classi- 


fication of zeny pupil will be: 


1. Physical characteristics and maturity. 
2. Scholastic aptitude. 

3. Course or curriculum. 

4. Vocational courses and experiences. 

5. Occupational interest and intention. 
6. Personal characteristics. 


In the case of Victory-Corps activities pointing directly toward advanced 
training in the Armed Forces—especially for potential officers candidates—indi- 
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vidual characteristics must be checked against the required qualifications in 
such items as vision, height, weight, and hearing. These qualifications will be 
found specifically listed in the bulletin Military Service, Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 221, U. S. Office of Education, and on charts and in other publi- 
cations describing job opportunities and categories in the Air Forces, Navy, 
and other Services. 

A brief example of how pupils may be placed in one or another classifica- 
tion of potential war service may be helpful: 

Philip Jackson: Age 16. 

Physical: Good physical condition, No defects. 

Scholastic: 

Third in class of 375. 


Averages A. 

Especially good grades in botany, zoology, chemistry, Latin, and Eng- 
lish. 

I. Q. 135. 

Curriculum: Pretechnical, 

Vocational: None, 

Occupational interest: Medicine. 

Extracurricular: Member of Science and Latin clubs. 

Philip Jackson’s father is a prominent doctor, specializing in surgery. Philip 
is interested only in medicine. His Victory-Corps Adviser may suggest his join- 
ing the Community Service Division rather than the Land, Sea, or Air Service 
Divisions, since it is unlikely that he would be out of medical school before the 
end of the present war, and he has 2 years to go before reaching draft status. 


Depending on basic local factors of availability of personnel and training 
facilities the pupil-inventory pattern described in the pamphlet may be either 
extended or reduced in scope and content. Flexibility of application is a car- 
dinal principle in this as in other phases of the Victory-Corps guidance pro- 
gram. State supervisors of occupational information and guidance may offer 
assistance in encouraging local schools to develop pupil inventories adapted to 
their own conditions. Schools should be discouraged, however, from undertak- 
ing over-elaborate schemes which they are not likely to carry to a successful 
conclusion or utilize effectively. 


SECURING AND USING INFORMATION ABOUT CRITICAL 
WARTIME SERVICES AND OCCUPATIONS 


The wartime counselor upon assumption of his duties in the High-School 
Victory Corps, is likely to ask these four questions: (1) What information 
about critical services and occupations is needed to counsel with the individ- 
ual pupil regarding how he can best fit into specific training for the war effort, 
or into a special division of the Victory Corps? (2) Where can such needed 
information be obtained? (3) How can this information be made readily 
available for use? (4) How may this information be disseminated to all pupils 
as general background? 
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The information required must be concerned first of all with war needs 
although it need not neglect the usual material bearing upon the permanent 
career of the individual. Information of this kind must of necessity be up-to- 
date and obtained from some responsible source. As a rule, material printed 
before 1942 will be only indirectly useful. 


Kind of Information Needed 

The demand on the wartime counselor for information (excluding the 
Pupil Inventory) will be of two kinds: (1) Personal questions which pupils 
will want answered, and (2) questions of facts related to national and local 
needs in regard to critical services and occupations. 

The second kind of information is concerned with war needs on a national 
and local basis. Information on national needs is concerned with professional 
and semi-professional training for both military and civilian war service, and 
for technical training chiefly for war demands. Examples of occupations and 
services in the group are: aviation pilot, airplane engine mechanic, chemist, 
physicist, mechanical engineer, nurse, and radio operator. 

Services and occupations necessary to supply regional and local needs are 
directly dependent upon the fluctuations of the war effort affecting the locality 
in which the school is situated. Much of the occupational information needed 
cannot be obtained from the usual books and pamphlets describing the work 
of the machinist, the stenographer, the farmer, and other workers. The im- 
portant information in wartime is that in regard to the number of workers 
required currently, and the specific nature of the duties demanded of them in 
the emergency. A few characteristic occupations falling in this group are: 
welder, machine operator, sheet metal worker, nursing aides, mechanic learner, 
child-care worker, agricultural worker, construction worker, stenographer, 


and homemaker. 

Information about professional and military needs will be available from 
national sources only and may be obtained by a local school through one or 
more of the following means: (1) Using the state department of education 
as a clearing house; (2) acquiring certain releases direct from Washington 
war agencies; (3) establishing contacts with local representatives of such 
Washington agencies as the Selective Service Board, War Manpower regional 
offices, or recruiting offices of the military services; and (4) making contacts 
with colleges and universities, normally drawing freshmen from that school 
and now used for Federal military training purposes. 


Information about subprofessional and all other civilian needs is primarily 
a local matter that may be obtained most accurately through contact with: (1) 
the nearest branch of the U. S. Employment Service; (2) agricultural employ- 
ers; (3) business establishments not serviced by the U. S. Employment Serv- 
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ice; and (4) miscellaneous employers of part-time or full-time labor, including 
paid and volunteer activities. 
Sources of Information About Critical Services and Occupations 

In attempting to discover and secure needed information, the wartime 
counselor is confronted with three approaches: (1) To secure information 
which is already available in the form of bulletins, pamphlets, reports, mono- 
graphs, charts, visual aids, periodicals, and other kinds of printed or duplicated 
material; (2) to discover and use sources of current information in order to 
keep posted on new material; and (3) to make personal contacts with local 
individuals and agencies for regional information. Certain information does 
not exist in printed form and is available only on investigation. 


Information of the first type can be secured from a variety of sources, 
chief of which are the various branches of the Armed Forces including re- 
cruiting offices, the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., maga- 
zines giving attention to guidance and the numerous publishing companies. 
Sources of current information can be secured from state departments of edu- 
cation; the U. S. Office of Education, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service and the Information Exchange on Education in Wartime (The Infor- 
mation Exchange Division has recently released two new loan packets for cir- 
culation among counselors and teachers, Packet VII-G-1, Choosing a Career, 
and Packet VII-G-2, Military Careers); Superintendent of Documents; U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C.; colleges; Directors of Emer- 
gency Federal Aided Training Programs; periodicals and newspapers; visual 
aids; and miscellaneous training institutions within the state. Information can 
also be secured through personal contact from the local schools, the U. S. 
Employment Service, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, respective state 
supervisors of vocational agricultural education, and county farm agents, 
local employers, Armed Forces recruiting offices, Civilian Defense Councils, 
community organizations, and local draft boards. 

As the Victory-Corps guidance program gets under way, the counselor 
will face numerous situations in which it is necessary to discover information 
quickly. Effective use of the information will depend to a large degree on how 
well it is organized. Consequently, it is necessary to work out some simple 
scheme for filing in order that needed informaton may be found as desired 
without hunting for it. In many instances the librarian is in a position to offer 
assistance in setting up and maintaining the file. 


WHAT THE WARTIME COUNSELING STAFF SHOULD DO 


A number of schools will find it necessary to make modifications in these 
proposals to bring them into line with their resources. The plans here stated 
are for an over-all view of the job of counseling in the present wartime situa- 
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tion. In most schools the wartime counselor will not only be in charge of 
counseling, but also perform many supplementary duties that must be done 
if the program of guidance for the High-School Victory Corps is to work. 
Some of these duties are enumerated: 


1. Take charge of the preparation of the pupil inventory and interpret it as 

needed for use by the principal of the school. 

Collect and disseminate occupational information about the Armed Serv- 

ices and war production which has a relationship with participation in the 

High-School Victory Corps. 

3. Supply individual counseling necessary for pupils. 

4. Help the faculty understand and assume their functions related to guid- 
ance in the High-School Vietory Corps program. 

5. Assist those members of the school staff who have assumed specialized 


te 


duties in the guidance program. 

6. Under the direction of the principal maintain relationships between the 
school and other agencies within and outside the community which are 
requesting manpower for training or employment. 

7. Furnish to pupils, parents, and those who have left school an opportunity 

to come for information, suggestions, or “just to talk things over.” 

8. Accumulate and furnish to the school administration the best available 
information as to the number of pupils necessary for training or partici- 
pation in military or civilian war service, 

%. Assist in selection procedures for specialized classes that may be sug- 
gested by state and Federal authorities from time to time. 


Mechanics of the Interview 

Since individual counseling is a key function of a wartime guidance pro- 
gram, as of any other guidance program, the counselor should be able to ap- 
proach the task of interviewing an individual with a confidence based on some 
planned procedure. Wartime counselors may be relatively or even entirely in- 
experienced. The pamphlet outlines eight steps in the mechanics of the inter- 
view that will be most helpful to any counselor. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE VICTORY 
CORPS GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
The problem of organization and administration of the Victory-Corps 
guidance program is simply that of finding means of carrying out the pro- 
posals already described. 
An Outline of Organization 
The organization in a locality of provisions necessary to carry on the war- 
time guidance program may include the following: 


A war-time counselor. 
A faculty committee of the Victory-Corps guidance program (a subcommittee 


of the faculty Victory Corps Council). 
A local community advisory committee. 
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A local director of the war-time guidance program when a locality is large 
enough to require co-ordiation of programs in several school units, 


These local provisions should be reinforced on the state level as follows: 

A State supervisor of the Victory-Corps guidance program (identical with 
the state supervisor of guidance, if such an official now holds office). 

One or more assistant supervisors according to the number and needs of the 
school systems of the state. 

Provision for clerical service, travel, printing, and similar needs to make 
state supervision effective in all local school systems. 


Wartime Counselor 


The provision of one or more persons to perform the duties of the war- 
time counselor is obviously of first importance in the Victory-Corps guidance 
program. When a school already has a counseling staff, this staff should, of 
course, be employed, with such modification of its usual duties as may be 
required in the emergency. In many large schools additional persons may be 
needed to carry on wartime activities. When a school has no person now per- 
forming guidance functions, such an appointment is a serious responsibility 
of the principal. Almost all small schools and many larger ones face this 


problem. 
The kind of person required may be estimated by a review of the duties 
he must perform. The wartime counselor ought to be a person who: 
1, Is energetic and anxious to serve even though extra duties and strenuous 
activities both in school and in contacts with agencies outside the school 


are burdensome. 
Has an understanding of the fundamental principles of guidance or can 


profit by in-service training in them. 
Has demonstrated the ability to gain and maintain the confidence and 


respect of boys and girls. 
Can work harmoniously with and gain the active co-operation of other 
. 


faculty members. 

Can make good contacts with community agencies. 

Is interested in the welfare of boys and girls and can view their problems 
with sympathy without losing objectivity. 

Has leadership qualities which will facilitate work with pupils, teachers, 
and community groups. 


The following administrative suggestions as to the wartime counselor and 
his work will apply in various degrees to individual schools: 


1. The wartime counselor should be designated by the superintendent or 
principal. 

2. Five hundred pupils to one full-time counselor may be regarded as the 
maximum load, with additional assistance in the same proportion. Two 
or more part-time counselors are often at least as effective as one full- 
time counselor. 
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3. One hour a day for one person alloted to the special duties of wartime 
counseling in school hours should be provided in every school. If the 
principal appoints himself as wartime counselor, he should carefully 
schedule the requisite time for wartime counseling purposes or, if sched- 
uling a specific hour is impracticable, prevent essential counseling activi- 
ties from being neglected in the pressure of general administrative duties, 

4. Physical provisions to enable the wartime counselor to carry on his pro- 
gram should be made, Unofficial sources, such as school-connected or- 
ganizations or civic clubs, may be of assistance when official school funds 
are not available. 

5. The school principal should facilitate the in-service training of wartime 
counselors, especially those without experience, by making as generous 
provisions as possible for attendance at conferences held by state per- 
sonnel, or local means of exchanging and organizing ideas and experiences. 

6. The principal should facilitate the contacts of the wartime counselor 
with community, state, and other public and private agencies able to give 
information or other assistance with regard to military or civilian war 
services, 

The Faculty Committee 

The wartime counselor is a servant of the faculty as well as adviser 
to the pupils. He will also need assistance in some of his activities from other 
members of the school staff. The facts he should be able to discover and pre- 
sent about the characteristic of the pupils enroled and the demands for mili- 
tary and civilian war services will often suggest curriculum and schedule 
changes. 

The following suggesions may be considered: 

1. Size and composition of committee. 

Three to five members, or at least a small enough number to facilitate 

frequent meetings and’ carry on business. In small schools the whole 

faculty may be included in the membership, 

Functions. 

(a) Surveying present school practices in relation to the Victory-Corps. 
(b) Advising on all policies and activities undertaken by the wartime 
counselor Which imply the assistance of other teachers, 

(c) Reviewing implications of the wartime guidance program which 
suggest changes in subject-matter, schedules, and faculty policies. 

(d) Suggest means by which the guidance program may be increasingly 

effective to the whole school and community in helping the school adapt 

itself to wartime demands. 


to 


Local Community Advisory Committee: 

The schoo] which has organized a Victory Corps will attain considerable 
importance in local employment and other wartime activities. Many of the 
collateral problems will be related to the school guidance program. 

The local schoo] system containing two or more secondary units will re- 
quire some means of co-ordinating the activities of the several schools. Some- 
times a joint committee may serve. In other cases it may seem advisable to 
designate some individual with central administrative standing. 











Voices From the Service 


A Study of the Needs of Our Older Boys Who Are Subject 
to Selective Service 


IRVIN 8S. GRESS 


Formerly Dean of Boys, Senior High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania 


A Srupy last school year of the boys within the Altoona High School dis- 
closed that 439 would be 18 years of age or older by September, 1943, and thus 
would be subject to the provisions of the Selective Service Act. Of this number 
331 were seniors, 78 were juniors, and 30 were sophomores. It was also found 
that 229 were taking the General Course, 149 the Vocational Course, 57 the 
College Preparatory Course, and 4 the Commercial Course. 

A determined effort was made to learn the immediate and distant needs 
of these pupils and to plan courses of study, curriculum changes, and activities 
which would satisfy those needs. As part of that plan, this study was made to 
determine the course of action to be formed by contacting former pupils who 
were already in the service. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


Questionnaires with letters of explanation as to the purpose of the study 
were sent to 120 former pupils of Altoona High School. These men were 
selected by taking every seventh name from an alphabetical list cf more than 
eight hundred former pupils in the various services in order to get the proper 
sampling. The distribution of this group of men in the various Armed Forces 
insofar as it was possible to determine from their replies is shown in the table 
below. Likewise their classification according to rank in the Armed Services 
is shown as a part of this tabulation. 


Classification by Service . Classification by Rank 

Service Number Rank Number Rank Number 
Army 22 Lt. Col. 2 Corporal 7 
Air Corps 14 Ist Lt. 1 Private 16 
Navy 11 2nd Lt. 1 Ensign 2 
Marines 2 Air Cadet 4 1/e & 2/e Seaman 6 
Coast Guard 1 Sergeant 8 Appren. Seaman 3 


Seventy-two replies were received; twenty-eight questionnaires were _re- 
turned because of incomplete address, and a few replies are still being received 
from boys overseas. Of the seventy-two replies, fifty were selected for use in the 
study. These fifty were selected on the basis of thoughtfulness and the serious- 
ness with which the men took part in the survey rather than the answers 
given. Many of the men sent personal letters with the returned questionnaires, 
emphasizing certain parts of their answers and telling of their work. 
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The following five questions were asked of each man included in the 
study: 
1. What additional health and physical education work in high school 
would have been beneficial to you? 

What trade information would be of value to the man entering mili- 


. 
tary service? 

3. What mathematics, science, and English would have helped you? 

4. What social or other activities would have helped you? 

5. From your personal experience, what would you suggest that we do 


to help these boys before their induction? 


These replies were carefully tabulated and studied with the view to finding 
out what help they suggested to the school. This analysis follows arranged 
in terms of the questions asked and the replies received for each. 


QUESTION NO. l: HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Every one of the men stressed the importance of a strong physical educa- 
tion and health program and the need for strong, healthy bodies. Forty-seven 
stated that the program should be more vigorous and toughening while only 
three thought that the present program was ample to prepare boys for the 
service. 

Those suggesting that more emphasis should be placed on sex education 
and personal hygiene were very insistent in their demands. They claimed that 
although the Army did much in this field that often its sex education program 
came too late and sometimes as too much of a shock to some of the younger 


boys. 


ANALYSIS OF REPLIES Number Per Cent 

A. Method of toughening process Answering of Group 
More frequent classes and longer duration 21 42 
More emphasis on building strong bodies 10 20 
Construction of an obstacle course 7 14 
More running and cross-country 7 14 
Hikes 3 6 
Self-defenses courses 2 4 

B. Health Education 
Sex education 10 20 
Personal hygiene 7 14 
Cleanliness 4 8 
Care of feet + 8 

C. Military Driill 
ROTC Course 11 22 

6 12 


Marching 


D. Miscellaneous 
More training in team work 10 
Learning to give and take commands 10 20 
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Number Per Cent 

Answering of Group 
More first aid 9 18 
More training for leadership 7 14 
More training for co-ordination of body 7 14 


Suggestions Offered for Physical Education and Health 

1. More leadership training should be given through gym classes. Every boy 

and not only squad leaders should have the experience of giving and re- 

ceiving commands. 

As much physical education work as possible should be given out-of-doors, 

such as running, cross-country, and marching. (The out-of-doors phrase 

was repeatedly emphasized. ) 

3. First-aid courses should be made more practical for the soldier. 

4. Have pupils in physical education work occasionally in old clothes rather 
than gym suits. 

5. Stress the importance of hobbies and individual abilities for recreational 
and free-time training. 

6. Most of the food which boys eat at home is too rich. Accustom them to 
more substantial foods. 

7. Too much time is wasted in taking roll call. Utilize the entire period. 
(This was repeatedly emphasized. ) 

8. Physical education teachers should at some time visit an induction, a re- 


ception, and a replacement center. 


NR 


QUESTION NO. 2: TRADE INFORMATION 
The answer seemed colored by the particular service in which a boy was 
serving. Most significant was the fact that 32 men (64%) felt that knowledge 
in any one trade was very important and that 28 men (56%) believed that 
all boys should have a general trade knowledge, such as the proper handling 
of common tools and making simple repairs. 


ANALYSIS OF REPLIES Vumber Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Answering of Group Answering of Group 
Motor mechanics 14 28 Airplane Engines 5 10 
Radio 13 26 Carpenter-woodwork 4 8 
Electricity 12 24 Drafting 4 8 
Typists and clerical 14 28 Sheet metal 3 6 
Machine shop 7 14 Welders 3 6 
Engines 6 12 Cooks 2 4 
Aero-dynamics 6 12 Plumbing 1 2 


Suggestions Offered for Trades 
1. Impress need for orderliness and cleanliness about shop. 
2. See that a job is finished after it has been started. Emphasize that the 


Army does not permit “half-way” work. 
3. All boys should be given a general knowledge of mechanics. 
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5. As many boys as possible should be taught the Morse Code. 


needs. The following tabulations show the number and percentage of boys em- 


phasizing the various courses listed. 


A. 


Suggestions Offered for Mathematics 


B. 


Physics 16 32 Map Reading 2 4 
Chemistry 7 14 Radio l 2 
Physical Geography 7 14 Electronics 1 2 
Aeronautics 2 q Physiology 1 2 
Biology 2 4 General Science 1 2 
Suggestions Offered for Science 
the 
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More work should be given in the field of communication—radio, tele- 


phone, and the like. 







A gunsmith’s course should be offered covering repairs and care of guns 


and other ordnance. 
More emphasis should be placed on reading blue-prints, aerial photographs, 


and related activities. 
QUESTION NO. 3: MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, AND ENGLISH 







Forty-nine (98%) stated that a future soldier could not have too much 
hematics or science and emphasized that these become “must courses.” 


rty-one (62%) believed that they had had sufficient English to satisfy their 













LYSIS OF REPLIES 











Mathematics 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Answering of Group Answering of Group 
Geometry 15 30 Algebra 8 16 
Trigonometry 11 22 Square roots 3 6 
Practical math. Aeronautical math. 2 4 
9 18 Logarithm 1 2 






and arithmetic 









It was repeatedly emphasized that speed in ordinary calculations was essen- 


tial and should be emphasized. 
The importance of calculating angles was repeatedly emphasized. 

















Science 
Number Per Cent 


Number Per Cent 
Answering of Group 


Answering of Group 









More information should be given on harmful snakes and insects and 
proper treatment for first aid against such “pests.” 
The relationship of chemistry to chemical warfare and the identification of 


poison gases should be taught. 
More emphasis on reading and interpreting scientific charts, graphs, and 


maps. 
More emphasis on air currents, weather conditions, and cloud formations. 
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C. English 
Number 


Composition—ability to express oneself clearly 
in reports, ete. 1 
Correspondence—military and personal letter writing 
Public speaking 
Business English 
Military courtesies 
Art of conversation 
Grammar 
Vocabulary 


) 


--—-" NNase zw 


Suggestions Offered for English 
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Per Cent 
Answering of Group 


20 
16 
12 
10 

4 


wk & 


1. Self-confidence in getting before a group, whether in a USO Center or in 


giving a command, was repeatedly emphasized. 


tN 
. 


clearly whether in writing or speech, 


Many were most emphatic in stressing the need of expressing oneself 


3. Twenty-five (50% ) suggested that work be given in military correspond- 


ence, courtesies, and proper etiquette toward superior officers. 


QUESTION NO. 4: SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


All of the men stressed the importance of learning to live with others in 
the “give and take” of Army life. Many pointed out that the serviceman 
who had some special ability or hobby in entertaining others was always 


. popular. 
ANALYSIS OF REPLIES 
Vumber Per Cent Number 
Answering of Group 
Ability to mix with Ability to make 
people 36 72 friends 6 
Ability to dance 17 34 Self discipline, 
Ability to take part need of 6 
in some sport 12 24 Ability te parti- 
Proper etiquette toward cipate in group 
superiors 8 16 activities 6 
Participating in 
Song services 4 
Dramatics 3 
Hobbies 3 


Suggestions Offered for Social Activities 


Per C 
Answering of Group 


ent 


1. “You should have more song services. Men should sing more in the bar- 
racks, by the fireside in a bivouac, or in the shower. It raises morale 100% 
and helps a guy forget. It even helps recruits to keep in step.” (Sgt.) 

2. “Since the USO and many other groups hold dances and since almost 


every party we are invited to, dancing is a part of the entertainment, one 
finds that if you can’t dance you're lost and feel lonely. A fellow has a ten- 
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dency to be a little timid too because all the dances are “Tag” dances and 
the fellow who is a little timid about ‘cutting in’ has a boring time. I sug- 
gest having dances and not bring dates but come stag and get used to ‘cut- 
ting in’ on another fellow. It sounds silly but it’s true.” (P.F.C.) 


“I thoroughly recommend any activity which involves close co-operation 
with other people and which teaches discipline and the ability to take and 
give orders intelligently. The Boy Scouts of America is the best example I 
can think of. It’s definitely not ‘kid stuff’ and no boy of draft age should 
feel childish because he belongs.” (A/C) 

“I believe the school should bring out the point of manners stronger. It is 
a shame how some of the fellows act at the table and other places. Also the 
act of respecting another person’s point of view. Contact with older people 
and how to control oneself in others’ presence should be stressed.” (Pvt.) 
“I could have had a lot more happier evenings during my first year in the 
Army if I had learned to dance sooner. Meeting decent and respectable 
girls is always beneficial in helping keep up a soldier’s morale. He can meet 
this type of girl by attending dances sponsored by such places as the USO 
and other Service clubs . . . guess everyone won't be as lucky as I, because 

soon after I learned to dance, I met the girl I plan to marry.” (Sgt.) 

6. “Sociai activities help to take away a lot of the worst things a Serviceman 
has to contend with—monotony.” (S-2/c) 

7. “The student should have more chance to meet his fellow students. In the 
Service we are thrown together with men from all walks of life. Each must 


“ 


learn to meet al] on an equal basis.” ( Pvt.) 
QUESTION NO. 5: SUGGESTIONS FOR PREPARING THE FUTURE INDUCTEE 
All of the suggestions made by the men in the Service seemed to indicate 

88 

thought on their part and a serious desire to help “the boys at home.” An 
analysis of the suggestions offered follows: 
Number Per Cent 
Ansivering of Group 


ANALYSIS OF REPLIES 
Prepare their mental state of mind 25 50 

Teach them to be self-reliant and to be ready to 
assume responsibility 24 48 
Have them learn to take commands 18 36 
Teach and emphasize self-discipline 17 34 
Teach them to finish a job lz 24 
Have them know for what they are fighting 10 20 
Emphasize tolerance 9 18 
7 14 


Institute ROTC work 
Give information about the various 


Suggestions Offered to Prepare Future Inductees 
1. “Tell them not to go in with a negative attitude because it 
the harder for them.” (Pvt.) 


Armed Services 6 12 


will make it all 
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2. “Teach them to depend upon themselves and not upon their teachers’ 
self-reliance and leadership. They will invariably meet things when they 
will have to assume command to see that a job is done.” ( Sgt.) 
“Tell the fellows to believe only half of what they hear about Army life. 
Rumors fly thick and fast and three-fourths are groundless.” ( Pvt.) 
“Stress the importance of co-operation, and for the information of the ‘wise 
guy, there is always one of the boys who will put him in his place.” 
“Especially impress on them the necessity to put their bodies and minds in 
the best condition possible because I do not doubt that a lot of them will 
see the time when they will be glad for this training. I realize the biggest 
obstacle will be to make them understand why, but for every American’s 
benefit it should be done.” (Lt.) 
“Have them meet and live with other people, I mean, really dive with 
them.” (Cpl.) 
7. “Stress to the men the importance of the job they are about to tackle and 
cause them to realize that it’s going to be a lot of hard work and not a 


6. 


vacation.” (Sgt.) 

8. “Point out to them that the government is an employer. They are hired to 
do a job and it should be done to the best of their ability because some- 
body’s life may be depending on it. Sometimes the job might not be pleas- 
ant but somebody has to do it. Army life is a lot of hard work and it will 
take plenty of hard work before victory will be ours.” (P.F.C.) 

9. “Tell the fellows that they are entering a hard and vigorous life. When 
they get a job in the Army, no matter what it may be, impress on them the 
necessity of finishing it. Sticking to a job in the Army is one of the most 
important jobs a fellow has. I know I had to learn my lesson.” (P.F.C.) 

CONCLUSION 

No attempt will be made to summarize this study but rather let these 
boys speak for themselves as they have done throughout the report. A quota- 
tion from one of the Air Corps Cadets best does this: 

“Teach him to think for himself, to be congenial, and, above all, to be a 
man about everything. By this I mean, don’t be induced by others to drink or 
do the things which he knows he shouldn’t do. To be a good soldier, he must 
be clean-minded and healthy. I wish to add that the U. S. Army is the best in 
the world. I had an education before I was inducted but I learned more about 
life every day. Many people believe that our Army is somewhat corrupt—I 
don’t believe it is. 

“Never before in our country’s life has it faced a more serious problem 
than it faces at present. I, as well as you and all the other 130,000,000 people in 
the United States, know that we will win the war because of our churches 
and our idealism. We, as separate individuals, doing our part co-operatively to 
the best of our abilities, make our country what it is today and what it will be 


tomorrow.” 




















The Service Record of School Personnel 


Related to Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, by Harold Spears, Principal of the Highland 
Park High School, Highland Park, Illinois. 

Scuoots are finding many interesting ways of following the Service 
records of their graduates and their other students. Service Honor Rolls are 
appearing in many schools and there is no more resourceful means of fostering 
a wartime public relationship for recognition of service to country and com- 
munity than some such plan. 


FOLLOWING UP SCHOOL GRADUATES 

One teacher of the Highland Park High School, Harry Pertz, who is now 
serving his thirtieth year, has kept a card index file of every student who was 
ever graduated from the school. He keeps an alumni directory of all students 
who have been graduated, continuing a close follow-up of their activities 
through community and student contacts, newspaper service, and other means. 

It has been relatively simple for Mr. Pertz to develop the school’s honor 
roll for the present war, using student helpers. As the year ended last June, 
the honor roll carried the names of over 1400 actually accounted for in the 
Service. In the case of all but 95, the branch of Service and the rating were 
known and listed. Of the entire honor roll, 15.2 per cent are officers. A study 
of these cards reveals many interesting facts. Among these, the following are 
examples. 

Besides the generals listed below, there were three colonels, four lieuten- 
ant-colonels, eight majors, twenty-two captains, and ninety-three lieutenants 
in the Army. In the Navy were five lieutenant-commanders, thirty-three lieu- 
tenants, and twenty-three ensigns. The school was similarly represented in the 
other branches of the Service. Two were listed as killed in action, six as pris- 
oners, and two as wounded. The women’s branches enroled twenty-three of 
the school’s former students. 

The Highland Park High School enrols 1150 students. It granted its first 
diploma in 1885, and has had a steady growth from a handful of students then 
to its present size. Dr. Spears points out that in the light of these figures, 
Mr. Pertz’s honor roll last spring of over 1400 gives an idea of how effective 
a job he and his student helpers have done. The rapid induction of recent 
graduates this summer will boost the total on the roll noticeably when it is 


revised this fall. 


GENERALS AT HIGHLAND PARK RANK HIGH 
Four former students now serving as Generals in the United States Army 
is a distinction held by this four-year high schoo] serving the Deerfield-Shields 
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Township District. More significant than this, according to the principal, is 
the school’s follow-up record of former students that makes such information 
available. The Generals are: 


General Jonathan Wainwright 

Graduate of 1901, who has been a Japanese prisoner of war at Formosa since 
the fall of Corregidor. Wainwright’s grades for his senior year at the school 
were: physics, 94; trigonometry, 97; review mathematics, 95; and French, 90. 


Lieutenant General Follett Bradley 

Graduate of 1906, active in overseas operations. His grades his senior year 
were: chemistry, 95; Latin, 95; literature, 90; trigonometry, 95; and French, 
95. He was graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1910. 


Major General Terry De La M. Allen 

Attended the school during his freshman year, 1902-03, and was active in the 
American attack in Africa. His marks that year were: algebra, 91; Latin, 90; 
composition, 90; and ancient history, 87. 


Lieutenant General Mark Clark 

Attended the school during his sophomore year, 1911-12, and has been active 
in the African theatre. Like the others he made fine marks, getting nothing 
below a B. The school has on file the report card that Clark brought with 
him when he entered from Leavenworth, Kansas. It was he who led the 5th 
Army in the landing at Salerno, Italy and its subsequent achievements. 
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Protection of School Children and School Property * 


Tue responsisiLity for the protection of pupils during the hours they 
are entrusted to the school’s custody is one waich school authorities cannot 
evade or transfer to any other agency. A high school in Honolulu, burned in 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, was the first United 
Siates school building to be damaged in this war. It is a reminder that Ameri- 
can schools elsewhere also are exposed to bombing and burning. Any loss of 
lite which might have been avoided through thorough, well-informed prepara- 
tion and constant vigilance will constitute an indelible blot on the record of 
school authorities responsible. 

A state of war with threats of imminent air raids creates strange and 

unique problems involving the safety of pupils. If these problems are to be met 
adequately, school administrators must secure all necessary information as a 
basis for the sound planning and administration of their school defense pro- 
grams. 
To assist local communities in setting up school defense programs, the 
Gfhice of Civilian Defense, with the advice and assistance of the U.S. Office 
of Education and representative school administrators, offers suggestions 
which will be helpful. These suggestions may be used as a basis for the de- 
vclopment, through local initiative, of more detailed programs. The sugges- 
tions are offered as specialized information otherwise not easily available to 
many of them. These facts may cause a modification of plans made earlier 
without the guidance of full information. The question of sending pupils 
l.ome in an air raid, for example, is less a matter for local option than for a de- 
cision on the basis of safety, with the knowledge that test operations indicate 
3 minutes as the maximum interval to be relied on between an air raid alarm 
and the possible arrival of enemy planes. 


I. WHAT TO EXPECT IN AN AIR RAID 


In reckoning the danger of possible casualties from air raids, a calm analy- 
sis would indicate that the odds are greatly in your favor. The damage inflicted 
by bombing in England cannot be taken as a measure of possible damage 
in the United States. The difference in distance would greatly reduce the 
amount of bombing which could be carried on in the United States, at least 
until such time as much nearer bases have been established. Even in Britain, 
on the statement of competent authorities, fatalities have been only one-fifth 
of the number first expected. 

Since school is in session less than one-fifth of the time during an average 
week, chances are very slight that air raids may occur during school hours. 
Actually, these odds are reduced by the greater probability of night raids than 

*This article is excerpts from a pamphlet of the same title published by the U. S. Office of Civilian 


Defense, Washington, D. C. 
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of daylight raids. The possibility of raids during later afternoon or evening 
sessions of any character should be considered in planning. 

Air raids, like highway accidents, injure many more people than they kill. 
The program of protection, therefore, must be based upon practices which 
will greatly reduce the chances of injury. 


Effects of High Explosive Bombs 


The chance of a direct hit by a high explosive bomb upon any single 
building is very slight. The number of bombs which can be carried by a raid- 
ing plane is limited by weight, and some of the bombs dropped will fall on 
open spaces, even in cities. Nevertheless, it is necessary to understand the ef- 
fects of bombing and the possible dangers against which we should prepare. 

The effect of an aerial bomb upon a target depends on impact and explo- 
sicn. Impact causes penetration, and explosion results in blast (known as 
shock, in earth or other solid media, or simply blast in air) and in fragmenta- 
tion of the bomb case. 

The amount of penetration depends on the type and size of bomb, instan- 
teneous or delayed action fuse, and on the properties of materials struck. 
Blast 

Blast is the compression and suction wave which is set up in air by the 
detonation of high explosives. At every point in the neighborhood of an ex- 
plosion there occurs first a momentary wave of high pressure and then a nega- 
tive “suction pressure.” The wave of pressure is highest in the region of the 
explosion and falls off rapidly the farther it moves away. Everything in the 
immediate neighborhood of a big bomb will be exposed suddenly to a great 
pressure of many times the atmospheric pressure; whereas, depending on the 
bomb, everything farther away may be exposed, to only two or three times at- 
mospheric pressure. Thus all things in the immediate neighborhood of an 
explosion will first experience a violent increase of pressure which may tear 
them to pieces and blow them far from the scene of the explosion. Those 
objects not shattered by and blown in by the pressure wave may later be 
pulled toward the center of the explosion by the weaker wave of suction. 

The effect of a near-by blast on windows may be to drive glass violently 

inward, most of it to be shattered on the opposite classroom wall. Glass in 
classroom doors or in corridor partitions may likewise become a source of 
danger. The effect of suction may pull glass toward the explosion and shower 
the fragments in the street. This is one of the conditions necessitating keeping 
pupils in schools and off streets. It is worth noting that a very large percentage 
of casualties in London were caused by flying glass. The danger from shatter- 
ing windows would make it undesirable for pupils to remain in classrooms 
during the progress of a raid, unless they are so placed as to be protected 
against glass fragments. 
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F'vyagmentation 

Fragmentation occurs when the bomb case is shattered by the explosion. 
Splinters from the case fly in all directions with initial velocities in some 
instances several times that of an ordinary rifle bullet, piercing brick and con- 
crete walls and causing fatalities up to 200 yards. 

In general, a brick or reinforced concrete wall of 12 to 14 inches in 
thickness, or a sand or earth bank 2 feet, 5 inches thick, would be required 
for protection. Fragments of bombs would not ordinarily affect the structural 
stability of buildings, but the danger to unprotected pupils from flying frag- 


ments must be considered. 


Earth Shock 

The maximum effect of earth shock occurs when a bomb with a delayed- 
action fuse penetrates a considerable distance into the earth before exploding. 
The shock is a wave of actual physical movement of earth radially from the 
center of explosion. The disturbance of the earth adjacent to the explosion is 
commonly known as “mining” effect. Structural damage from earth shock 
may be more serious than that resulting from blast alone. Any masonry 
load-bearing-wall building is subject to collapse because of the heavy strain 
produced by earth shock from a high-explosive bomb of large size hitting 
nearby. 

Effects of Incendiary Bombs 

Incendiary bombs, usually weighing from 2 to 100 pounds, are composed 
principally of magnesium, thermite, oil, or other highly incendiary material, 
and are used chiefly against easily inflammable targets. Some phosphorus 
bombs have been developed and used. As a means of hindering the fighting of 
incendiaries, an explosive charge, making the bombs explode some minutes 
after impact, is sometimes incorporated in a percentage of the bombs. 

Frequently these bombs will penetrate the roof and lodge in attic space, 
or penetrate to the top floor. After impact, many incendiary bombs will burn 
for 15 or 20 minutes at a heat of about 2,300°F. (some thermit bombs will 
develop a heat of 4,500° F.). In the initial stage of burning they have a ten- 
dency to spatter sparks of hot metal for a radius of several feet. Some of the 
bombs developing higher temperatures (thermit bonds) will give off a 
small stream of molten metal, which may penetrate floors, starting fires 
below. 
Because a plane can carry many more small incendiary bombs, than 
average size high explosive bombs, any one building has a greater chance of 
being struck by one or more incendiaries than by high explosives. 

Attention is called to revised suggestions of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, dated July 1942, in methods of combating magnesium incendiaries by 


a solid stream or jet of water. 
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Prevention of Panic 


All plans for conduct of pupils during an air-raid alarm must recognize the 
danger of panic and seek to control it. For years schools have conducted fire 
crills with the result that the responses in any emergency have been automatic. 
Periodic air-raid drills will do much to eliminate any undue emotional tension 
or excitement. 

Pupils must not be crowded into corridors or other areas in ‘such a way to 
leave inadequate aisle space. Some pupils, in the excitement may faint. It is 
essential that such pupils be readily reached and removed to a first-aid station. 
Other pupils will need this aisle space for access to toilets or to drinking water. 


II. RELatTiIvE SAFETY oF Various Parts oF ScHoot ButLpiNncs 


From a consideration of types of bombs and their effects, it may be con- 
cluded that school buildings (except the relatively few five, six, or seven-story 
buildings in large cities) offer but little protection against a direct hit by a 
high-explosive bomb, although, as indicated elsewhere, the danger of a direct 
hit is relatively small. 

Because of the fact that injuries result from flying glass, bomb splinters, 
fragments of anti-aircraft shells, or from panic, the most sheltered sections of 
the building should be selected as refuges and used to the extent of their safe 
capacity. 

If a basement is to be used, it should have two or more exits, widely sepa- 
rated. Because of the character of the ground contours, some buildings may 
have one whole side of a basement practically at ground level, greatly improv- 
ing the possibility of emergency exits. Possible hazards of broken water or 
steam lines should be considered. Danger of flying glass may be guarded 
against by the sandbagging of ground-level windows. 

The first floor may be subjected to more direct blast and fragmentation 
than upper floors. 

The top floor is subject to more danger from direct hits of light incendiar- 
ies. In buildings having a concrete roof slab, use of the top floor may be prefer- 
able to overcrowding of pupils in the shelter areas on other floors. 

Any intervening floors offer realtively greater safety. 

The greatest danger in classroom results from flying glass and fragments. 


Classrooms 


In most classrooms with masonry walls, some areas offer a fair degree of 
protection for a few pupils. Where they must stay in rooms with windows, 
heavy covers of suitable material should be provided and arranged with ade- 
quate fastenings to help guard against broken glass. 

It may be that other shelter space in the building is so inadequate as to 
create dangerous overcrowding. Under these conditions pupils in rooms having 
movable furniture may turn the tables or desks on their sides (with the legs of 
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the table pointing toward the window). Pupils should be trained to lie on the 

floor, using the table tops as a protective barrier. 

Some school systems may decide to put fixed furniture on skids which 
would enable this furniture to be used in the same way as indicated above for 
movable furniture. The danger of flying glass may be further reduced by rais- 
ing the lower sash of classroom windows. 

Corridors 

In general, corridors will be much safer than classrooms. The corridor 
space, however, must also be studied with reference to danger from flying 
giass. Where classroom doors are glazed, this glass may also be shattered by 
the blast. Glass in doors may be removed. If its removal interferes with the 
proper operation of the heating system, the area from which the glass was re- 
moved may be covered with cardboard, corrugated paperbcard, or its equiva- 
lent. Where the glass in the doors is not removed some protection may be pro- 
vided by covering the glazed area with a piece of wallboard. Transoms, if 
glazed, require similar attention. Glass embedded with wire mesh is only 
slightly more resistant to blast than plain glass, but the splintering effect is con- 
siderably less. 

If glazed classroom doors are not treated as indicated above, they should 
be kept open, flat against the wall, during an air-raid drill. When the door 
is kept open, no pupil should be placed at any point in the corridor from which 
the exterior windows may be seen through the open door. If a large number 
cf pupils are held in the corridor for any extended period, adequate ventilation 
riust be provided. One method is to keep open smoke-screen doors and open 
windows on stair wells. 

III. How to Prepare 
What to Do at Once . 

1. Decide upon a uniform and unmistakable system of air-raid signals for use 
in the school. 

The air-raid alarm may be sounded on the school’s fire-alarm system or 
schedule-bell system but should be clearly differentiated from the fire alarm. 
It should not be sounded on the “yellow” signal which is merely a preliminary 
caution and which may frequently be followed by the “all clear” without any 
“red” alarm being sounded. Alternate signals may also be provided in the 
event of failure of electrical signaling systems. The “all clear” signal of the 
public warning will serve for the school. 

2. Determine the relatively safe areas within the school for use as atr-raid shel- 
ter. (See preceding section on “Relative Safety of Various Parts of School 
Buildings.”’) 

Two or more exits should be available for each shelter. Drinking water 
and toilet facilities should be readily accessible. 
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3. Allot space in the shelter areas for each class. 

It should be made clear to pupils and parents alike that immediately upon 
the sounding of the alarm, without exception, all pupils and teachers will be re- 
quired to go directly to their assigned places in the school shelters. Pupils 
should be assigned sufficient room to seat themselves comfortably on the floor, 
leaving an adequate aisle for the passage of others. 

4. Arrange for immediate and periodic drilling in the adopted procedures. 

5. Urge parents to keep away from school, and to refrain from telephoning. 

6. Urge the public to be prepared to offer children on the streets immediate ' 
shelter. 

The siren warning may sound while school children are on their way to or 
from school. The protection of pupils under such conditions is a challenge 
to intelligent group action on the part of the community. 

7. Whatever the arrangements, it is essential that they be fully explained to 
teachers, parents, pupils, and others. 

8. Requisition materials needed for first aid, fire fighting, glass protection, 
black-outs, and other precautionary measures. 


The Long-Range Program 


1. Organize a community-wide program for the duration. 

A School Defense Committee for the entire community should be formed 
under the Local Defense Council, with representatives from public, private, and 
parochial schools all working together. This Committee can work out a uni- 
fied plan for all schools and decide upon uniform practices which it considers 
advisable for adoption throughout the community’s school system. 





2. Co-operate with other defense agencies. ‘ : 
School authorities should work closely with the fire department, the police, 

the health department, the local Emergency Medical Service, and other agen- 

cies of civilian defense under the direction of the Local Defense Co-ordinator. 





Arrangements may be made with the Local Defense Council to telephone 
a preliminary warning of “caution” to all school buildings. This is sent on 
receipt of a “yellow” warning at the Control Center. It should be transmitted 
only to the wardens and the principal. The Office of Civilian Defense cannot 
guarantee any definite period of advance warning. Furthermore, any delay 
in relaying a signal to the individual schools will further reduce the warning 
interval. Under some circumstances, it may be impossible to give any advance 
warning. 
3. Organized ar-raid drills and protective measures for all sessions during 

which the schools are used. 





+. Develop a suggested list of activities which may be carried on in the shelter 
areas. 
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IV. Appirionat Protective Measures 

1. Each school must be prepared to operate on a decentralized basis dur- 
ing a raid. 

2. The principal of each school should thoroughly familiarize himself 
with the structural characteristics of the school plant. 

3. The neighborhood should also be surveyed for alternate refuges in 
case fire or other damage necessitates the evacuation in the school or in case 
the existing shelters in the school are inadequate. These should be selected 
upon the basis of competent technical advice. These shelters should be near 
enough to the school for pupils to reach them inside of 3 minutes, walking as 
in fire drills—not running. Alternate refuges should be plainly marked and 
pupils sent to them under the escort of teachers. Only pupils who live within 
the 3-minutes ‘istance should be sent to their homes. All young children 
should be ace ,»mpanied by a responsible adult, and careful arrangements should 
be made with parents so that the school authorities may know the person to 
whom pupils should be taken in case parents are not at home. In any case, 
when a pupil is assigned to a particular home or refuge, the location should be 
made known to the parents. 

4. The principals should ascertain the location of police stations, fire 
houses, hospitals, and casualty stations in the vicinity of the school. 

5. The principal should gather definite information concerning those 
special habits of the staff which may be useful in meeting emergency condi- 


tions. 
6. Responsibilities should be apportioned among all members of the 


school staff. 

7. Each school building must have its Warden’s Post and Senior War- 
den. The Senior Warden must select other wardens to help man the post and 
Fire Watchers to guard the building during periods of danger. The school 
principal may be the Senior Warden, or he may nominate another member of 
the teaching staff for the consideration of the Chief Air Warden of the com- 
munity. Before he can assume his duties, the School Senior Warden must take 
the minimum training course prescribed for award of his certificate and in- 
signia. 

8. First-aid units should be organized. 

9, The person in charge of the custodial staff through the system should 
issue clear-cut instructions to be followed by school custodians. These instruc- 
tions should cover such items as the following: 

(a) Care of heating and ventilating equipment during a raid. 

(b) Shutting off gas supply when lines are damaged. 

(ce) Maintenance of water supply. 

(d) Storage of reserve supply of water. 

(e) Testing of electrical signaling systems, 
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(f{) Survey and record of locations of emergency fire-fighting equipment. 

10. The school custodian or some other responsible adult should be desig- 
nated for training as Chief Fire Guard. Plans should be drafted for 24-hour 
fire-fighting service for the schools. If older secondary-school pupils are ad- 
judged able to assist in fighting incendiaries, it is essential that they be thor- 
oughly trained for such work. Furthermore, parental consent should be ob- 
tained in advance in writing. 

11. Units of older pupils should be trained in the removal of debris from 
the school premises. 

12. The principal should arrange for the dissemination of information 
about school defense measures. Pupils, parents, and the general public should 
receive authentic and accurate information concerning school defense measures. 

13. Responsible adult volunteers may be assigned to serve as school aides. 
School aides may be assigned to serve as receptionists, interpreters, clerical 
workers, welfare workers, lunchroom workers, etc. 


V. Wuat To Do IN Case oF AN Arr Rap 


1. As soon as the air-raid signal sounds, teachers and pupils are to 
follow the routine procedures required by the signal. 

2. Wardens, fire guards, school aides, first-aid squads and others detailed 
to special duties are to proceed quietly to their stations. 

3. Pupils are to obtain clothing, form lines, and proceed to the appointed 
shelter area, accompanied by their teacher. Books and other instructional 
materials should not be carried to the shelter. 

4. Upon arrival at the shelter, pupils should carry on a suggested pro- 
gram of activities. 

5. Should the air raid be prolonged, additional activities should be 
introduced. 

6. Should fires of incendiary origin in the school get out of hand, pupils 
are to be conducted to the nearest buildings offering adequate shelter. Each 
principal should decide now which buildings might serve for a contingency of 
this kind. 

7. When the “all clear” signal is sounded, the principal should arrange 
for the inspection of the condition of the school before returning pupils to 


their rooms. 
8. The principal should commend intelligent action on the part of teachers 


and pupils during a raid. 


























An Emergency in the Education of American Youth* 


By tHe Hunpreps of thousands, boys and girls who in other times would 
have completed high schools, are now leaving school before graduation to go 
to work. In some communities, the exodus from high school has already 
reached proportions which are alarming to all concerned for the success of 
the war effort and for the long-time welfare of youth. In practically all com- 
munities, withdrawals have reached the point where they require immediate 
attention and action. And almost everywhere, the rates of withdrawal are 
steadily mounting. At the same time, there are large sources of labor, especially 
of adults employed in the production of luxuries and in other non-essential 
occupations, 

The motives which impel youth to leave school for work are understand- 
able—the attraction of high wages, the desire to do something definite to help 
win the war, the influence of the example of their fellows, and the arguments 
and inducements of those who, thoughtlessly or otherwise, would exploit the 
labor of youth. High-school students, and often their parents also, are likely to 
respond to these motives without giving thought to other considerations, which 
are of far greater importance to the national welfare. All adults concerned in 
these matters—particularly employers, school officials, and parents—should see 
that youth clearly understand such considerations as those which follow, and 
that they carefully weigh them before making their decisions. 

The greatest service which boys and girls of sixteen and seventeen can 
render to the war effort is to get ready for the national service which most of 
them will be called upon to give at eighteen, in the Armed Forces, in war pro- 
duction, in civilian war agencies, or in specialized training. Time after time, 
high officials of the Army and Navy, of government and industry, have urged 
youth to use the years up to eighteen to build the foundations of a broad educa- 
tion. That way, they have affirmed, lies the greatest national service. The 
greatest service which boys and girls of sixteen and seventeen can render to 
themselves is to secure now the education which will surely be needed in the 
highly competitive labor market of the post-war years. 

Many cases have already been reported of successful arrangements tor 
combining part-time work in war occupations with the continuation of regular 
schooling until high-school graduation. Such co-operative plans offer the great- 
est promise of a constructive solution to the problem. All such arrangement, 
however, should be guided by the principle that both the national welfare and 
the welfare of youth require that education have first claim on the time and 
energies of youth. 

*A statement adopted by the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 


of the United States and the American Associations of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C., August 22, 1943. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Youth who have not completed high school are in the war most ef- 
fectively when they are carrying forward their regular school work, plus the 
special curriculums and activities provided by the schools as a recognized part 
of the total war effort. 

2. School attendance until graduation is the best contribution to the war 
effort which school-age youth can make. 

3. Full recognition should be given to the statements of the Army, Navy, 
and War Manpower Commission, to the effect that the great need is for the 
highest quality of service which can be obtained and that continued schooling 
until graduation is the one best assurance for the performance desired. 

4. Parents, industry, labor, business, and society in general will profit 
test by the adequate education of all youth. 

5. The personal needs and development of the individual pupil can best 
be met by continuance in school until graduation. 

6. The interpretation of the school laws, in respect to school leaving, 
should be made clear, to the effect that permits for work are granted for time 
which is released from schooling and that the burden of proof is upon those 
who interfere with the continuance of youth in school until graduation. 

7. Safeguards for the proper granting of work permits should be rigor- 
ously maintained. 

8. Counseling services should be given in connection with individual 
requests for work permits. Pupils should be advised to enter only such occupa- 
tions as are officially listed as essential. 

9. Requests for work permits should be presented in advance, and per- 
sonal contacts should be made with parents beforé the issuance of permits. 

10. Schools should immediately interview pupils who left school before 
the end of the preceding term and offer specific counseling in respect to the 
desirability of their return to school. 

11. Each school should survey the local situation with respect to essential 
work needs and the best possible adjustment for the maximum amount of 
schooling, with such provision of time for essential work as may be necessary. 

12. The health of pupil workers should be given full consideration, and 
provisions for work should apply only to those who are physically capable. 

13. In any of those centers where the needs for war emergency manpower 
cannot be met in any other way, co-operative schemes involving adjustments 
between school time and employment should be developed, the work schedule 
not to exceed one-half time. 

14. Every effort should be made to meet the needs of working youth by 
the extension of school opportunities through late afternoon and evening 
hours, on Saturdays, and during the summer months. All such extensions of 
the school schedule should receive the benefits of state aid. 

















How Should Schools Control Contests, Tournaments, 
and Festivals? 


A Report of the 
National Contest Committee* of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

Do Orcanizations outside the school urge you to enter a contestt? Do you 
have a school policy on the selection of the contest and the number of contests 
your school can profitably participate in each year? These and other similar 
issues have been studied by a National Contest Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals and a report was issued on October, 
1942, by this committee for the guidance of secondary schools. The committee 
recommended that this report become effective at the opening of the school 
year in September, 1943. 

ABSTRACTS FROM THE REPORT 

“A strong extracurriculum program is an asset to any secondary school. 
With such a program a school springs into life and provides perhaps the finest 
immediate connection with the community. Student personality is developed 
through participation and management. Standards are erected by which 
achievement can be judged and incentives provided for both pupil and teacher. 

“A program may be developed entirely within a school, among neighbor- 
ing schools, or an entire state, or several states, or the nation may be involved. 
Scarcely any problems arise if the program is confined to one school or a few 
neighboring schools. They become apparent when an entire state is involved 
and particularly so when more than one state is included in the organization 
and promotion of an activity. 

“Colleges and universities have announced and sponsored invitational 
contests, festivals, and tournaments in athletics, music, debate, typing, short- 
hand, Latin, history, physics, chemistry, marching, twirling, stock and grain 
judging, and many others. Groups of teachers organized in their various fields 
have done the same. Regional and national associations have done their share. 
Nearly one hundred state or national firms, patriotic organizations, and others 
have urged secondary schools to participate in essay contests. Unless some con- 
trol is exercised by the school, few weeks in the year would see all pupils and 
teachers of any one school in their places and following the regular program 
of the school. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 

“The following resolutions were formulated by the National Contest 

Committee and adopted by the National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals: 





*This committee is composed of: George A. Manning, Principal, High School, Muskegon, Michigan, 
Chairman; Fred L. Biester, Superintendent. Glen Bard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois; and 
John M. French, Principal, High School, LaPorte, Indiana. 
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1. “Essay and forensic contests sponsored by outside agencies: 

a. Firms, organizations, and institutions sponsoring contests involving 

participation of pupils as school representatives should have the contest 

and its objectives approved by a Contest Evaluating Committee appointed 
by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals; Chairman, 

George A. Manning, Principal, High School, Muskegon, Michigan. 

b. High schools should not engage in more than two essay contests 

each semester. (Less than five students in one school participating shall 

not be considered official participation. ) 

c. A high school should not participate in more than one essay or forensic 

contest each semester, the result of which involves extensive travel and 

expense of night trips and loss of school time on the part of the winning 
contestant. 

d. Any such contest should be approved by the designated committee by 

the first of May for the ensuing school year. 

2. “Meetings of groups of students from more than two high schools 
should not be sanctioned beyond state boundaries with the following excep- 
tions: 

a. Those activities sponsored by the Federal government. 
b. That state lines may be ignored in sanctioning meets between schools 
whose location forms a natural community grouping. 
c. No serious objection is made to so-called national contests which in- 
volve the travel of only a single representative from each state, the pre- 
liminary work having been conducted solely within the school and the 
judging being done by mailing the essays or original composition to the 
judges, and only a state winner being awarded the privilege of attending 
the national contest. 

3. “A corporation, board, organization, or magazine of recognized merit 
and standing may sponsor, if approved by the National Contest Evaluating 
Committee, a project of assembling the regular or routine product of high- 
school students for the sake of comparing and determining the relative merit 
and excellence of the product. In turn such organization may award scholar- 
ships or prizes to the winning student or students. We refer, for example, to 
the product growing out of the regular work of the art, science, or English 
department. 

4. “Awards offered to high-school students by non-school groups or or- 
ganizations should be previously sanctioned by the National Contest Evaluat- 
ing Committee and the state activities committee organized or which shall be 
organized in each state. 


- 


5. “The various regional accrediting agencies are invited to assist the 
state organizations in their respective territories in developing standards and 
regulations in order to carry out these provisions in the six accrediting regions 
in the United States. 
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6. “The National Association of Secondary-School Principals should urge 
schools to take the necessary educative action to make it possible for states to 
eliminate post-season games whether for charity or otherwise. 

7. “A committee should be appointed by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals to determine evaluative criteria which may result 
in eliminating non-educative activities, and encouraging the establishment of 
new activities meeting proper educational standards. The committee listed 
above was appointed. 

8. “Member schools are urged to participate only in contests, festivals, 
and tournaments approved either by their state association or by the appro- 
priate committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

9. A contest or student activities committee should be established by the 
proper secondary-school authority in each of the forty-eight states. Such com- 
mittee will carry the responsibility in its own states, having always the support- 
ing acion of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals.” 


THE COMMITTEE REPORTS 

The National Contest Committee reports on the progress of its work 
during the year. It has been in contact with many of these outside organiza- 
tions that sponsor contests of one kind or another in the secondary schools. It 
has attempted to appraise their programs in terms of educational values as in 
terms of possible undesirable commercialism. Thus far the national organiza- 
tions that have been placed on the approved list of the National Contest Com- 
mittee are 

National Oratorical Contest sponsored by the American Legion, Indianapolis, 


Indiana. 
The National Student Essay Contest on World Organization sponsored by the 


League of Nations Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 
National High School Art, Music, and Literature contest sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

Essay, Poetry, and Story Contest for Students sponsored by the Atlantic 
Monthly magazine, 8 Arlington, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Science Talent Search sponsored by Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Others will be added as they apply and as their contests are adjudged of educa- 
tional value to the schools. It should be made clear that the committee is not 
interested in the elimination of such activities but rather in exercising some 
control over the number and quality of such activities as may be sponsored by 
organizations and institutions not in the secondary-school field. This is a first 
and necessary though rather negative phase of control. The situation is to some 
degree a reflection upon the originality, planning, and initiative on the part of 
secondary-school principals and teachers. Theoretically each state through its 
various secondary-school organizations should plan enough student activities to 
meet the minimum and perhaps the maximum standards of such a program. 
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If the high schools wished to make use of the resources of any interested com- 
mercial or higher educational institution then no firm or college could be ac- 
cused of any selfish interest in its own participation. 

Schoolmen planning and initiating such a program would certainly assure 
themselves that the educational objectives are valid and that the schools would 
be able to have the participating high-school students under their jurisdiction 
throughout the entire progress of the activity. This is one of our educational 
responsibilities. But until such a situation exists it is expedient that we utilize 
the resources of some of our patriotic and commercial organizations in so far as 
they may be interested and are willing to participate in a well-balanced pro- 
gram. 

In the 1942 report attention was called to regulations which were proposed 
by our committee and adopted by the National Association, to be effective 
beginning September, 1943. According to reports from the field, among the 
proposals most protective to the individual high school were these: 

1. Any high school may participate in not more than two essay contests 
each semester. (Less than five students in one school participating shall not be 
considered official participation. ) 

2. A high school may not participate in more than one essay or forensic 
contest or forensic activity each semester the result of which involves travel of 
more than one student beyond the boundaries of his state. 

3. Annually your committee will endeavor to furnish each principal a 
list of the firms and organizations whose proposed activities have been ap- 
proved by the committee. : 

4. A contest, festival, tournament, or congress sponsored by a local com- 
munity and in a local school is not considered to be under the jurisdiction of 
the national committee. (Some schools, however, elect to so consider a local 
event in order to bring about a reasonable limitation to the number of school 
activities. ) 

NEED FOR ADOPTING RULES 

Gradually as philosophy and technique have developed and as various 
problems have arisen the National Contest Committee has become more aware 
of the necessity of adopting a rule allowing for variables in different states. 
For instance let us consider the American Legion oratorical contest which 
has grown in six years to include high schools in at least 46 states. 

Replies from the principals whose students won the state contests in 
1942 indicated that one-third of them were enthusiastic about the Legion 
forensic program, one-third were indifferent, and one-third almost violently 
opposed to having an outside agency interfering in the field of forensics in the 
secondary field. 

Therefore at a meeting in Chicago in March, 1943 arranged for the 
Americanism Chairman of the American Legion and the National Contest 
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Committee the entire problem was discussed in a frank and friendly way, re- 
viewing our philosophy and objectives and the part the Legion could play 
in supporting public education in the future with five or six million new 
members in prospect. It was stressed that if the Legion program were weak 
in some particular and needed the assistance of our Association we should feel 
it only courteous and proper to step out of the Legion picture as soon as the 
defect was remedied. In turn in those States where the forensic program is 
weak it is proper for the Legion to assist if agreeable to the State forensic asso- 
ciation. An agreement was reached that the Legion national office would con- 
tact each such state forensic association. If the association decided the program 
was inadequate it might then invite the Legion to supplement the state forensic 
program and co-ordinate the timing and other details of the two programs. 
On the other hand if the state program is entirely adequate then the Legion 
will gladly avoid that area where the school men and women are doing the job 
they are supposed to do, 

The Committee has furnished the Legion with the addresses and names 
of the chairmen of the various state forensic associations and contacts are being 


made and reactions ascertained. 

On July 22, 1943 the National Contest, Festival, and Tournament Com- 
mittee of the NASSP, met in Chicago with representatives from the Na- 
tional Forensic League. In all particulars except one the League was willing to 
subscribe to the rules and regulations of the National Contest Committee in- 
cluding contacting in each state the forensic association for permission to oper- 
ate in that state. The so-called Student Congress requires in most cases the 
attendance of more than one student from a state. It is not likely that your 
committee will concede this point since that would open up the way for a re- 
turn of the national regional band and orchestra contest or festivals, national 
basketball tournaments, and similar projects the elimination of which has 
solved so many problems. 

Recently your committee wrote to approximately one hundred firms and 
organizations that annually propose contests, usually essay or forensic, in the 
public and parochial schools of the United States calling their attention to the 
appointment of a national contest committee and the rules and regulations 
since developed. They were invited to request applications for sanction if con- 
tests were contemplated for the schoo] year 1943-44, the first year our rules 
and regulations are applicable. About an even dozen have made application. 
Most of these will be approved. Two or three require added information before 
the committee can reach a decision. Several concerns voluntarily withdrew 
from the contest field when they realized the pressure under which many 
schools were operating. The one hundred concerns, profit or non-profit, in- 
cluded thirty newspapers that are contest minded. The Hearst Syndicate took 
the lead in replying that it thought our regulations fair and reasonable and 
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would so instruct all its newspapers. The list of contests as approved to date 
appear above. 

Every high-school principal throughout the United States can help develop 
and maintain a healthy situation by making it a point to inquire of each outside 
sponsor of a proposed activity if it has the sanction of his state or national 
contest cominittee. If you believe that two essay contests and one forensic con- 
test or similar activities sponsored by outside concerns each semester are too 
many for any one school, contact the chairman of the National Contest Com- 
mittee, George A. Manning, Principal, Muskegon Senior High School, Muske- 
gon, Michigan. 

Very soon there will be published in The Bulletin a complete list of the 
activities which have received the approval of the National Committee on Con- 
tests, Festivals, and Tournaments for the school year of 1943-44. In the mean- 
tinie write for needed information to Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, or to George A. 
Manning, Chairman of the National Contest Committee. We suggest that in 
your own state you see that your state organization provides the information 
to all principals in your state since many are not members of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


ih Tee L Wadia 


CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
Scuoon PRINCIPALS ENLARGES ITS STAFF AND ITS ACTIVITIES—The Consumer Edu- 
cation Study has supplemented its staff by the addition of Dr. Effie Bathhurst, re- 
cently with the United States Office of Education; Miss Leone Ann Heuer, recently 
with the Household Finance Corporation, Chicago; Mr. William Van Til, on 
leave from Ohio State University; Mr. Douglas S. Ward, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley. The staff began September 1 work on teaching-learning units in 
consumer education. These Units as produced will be taught experimentally in a 
number of co-operating high schools throughout the country. 

Working under tuition subsidies provided by the Consumer Education Study 
a number of students in co-operating summer schools have written extended re- 
ports on topics selected or approved by the Director. These reports will be used 
by the staff in producing teaching-learning units for use by secondary schools, 


An extended discussion of the use of commercial materials in secondary 
school teaching has been prepared by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Director of the 
Consumer Education Study, and circulated in mimeographed form for criticism. 
A member of the staff will have charge of the project of preparing criteria that 
will advise industrial concerns in the preparation of such materials and that will 
guide teachers in the selection of such as can properly and profitably be used to 


enrich teaching. 
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HELPFUL MAGAZINE FoR LATIN AMERICAN Stupy—Sr. Francisco Silva, Jr., 
Director of the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, has designated The /nter- 
American “the outstanding publication of its kind for the dissemination of a bet- 
ter knowledge of Latin America in the United States.” The Inter-American is a 
finely printed, beautifully illustrated magazine which contains each month trust- 
worthy information about the industrial, commercial, political and cultural ac- 
tivities of the countries of Central and South America. It is definitely a maga- 
zine of fact, not opinion; and is invaluable to students of Latin American affairs. 
Group subscriptions for classroom use are cordially invited. Address: 415 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N.Y. 

CoLUMBIA NETWORK’S “AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR” RETURNS OCTOBER 11 
—The “School of the Air” returns to the air on Monday, October 11 and con- 
tinues through April 28, 1944, presenting 139 programs devoted to science, world 
geography, music appreciation, literature, and current events. (WABC-CBS, 
Mondays through Fridays, 9:15 to 9:45 AM, EWT; 2:30 to 3:00 PM, cwr; 9:30 to 
10:00 AM, MwT; 1:30 to 2:00 pM, Pwr.) Full details of the five-day-a-week series 
are outlined in the T'eacher’s Manual and Classroom Guide which is now avail- 
able. These manuals, utilized by 180,000 teachers in the past season, are distributed 
to instructors by CBS stations. The program, formerly titled “School of the Air 
of the Americas,” has been redesignated by the Office of War Information and 
the U. S. Government as the official channel for the coming year through which 
news information and instructions for civilian activities will be conveyed to 
children and young people, teachers and parents. Six programs will be written, 
produced, and directed in Canada. Dates for those broadcasts are November 4 and 
29, January 6, February 23, March 9 and 14. New York City’s Board of Education 
will continue to supply student participants for the discussion portion of the 
Friday “This Living World” series, and while many of the network affiliates will 
carry the student discussion originating from 'WABC, at least 47 CBS stations 
will broadcast simultaneously similar discussions with local students assisting. 


Unitep Arr Lines’ Services To ScHoo.s-—Expansion of United Air Lines’ 
school and college service activities to keep pace with the increasing aviation 
interest of students at all educational levels has been announced with the appoint- 
ment of four additional field representatives in districts served by the airline. 
The prime function of the school and college service is to provide teachers and 
administrators of grammar schools, secondary schools, and colleges with source 
materials on aviation; with maps, pictures, and information on construction of 
aircraft; and with facts on vocational opportunities in aviation. 


Wuat A BritisHerR THINKS—A thorough reorganization of the school curricu- 
Jum in terms of levels of maturity and psychological satisfactions would go a long 
way towards solving the problem of interest and zeal in school, as well as the 
cognate problems of school discipline. Much inattention and bad behavior in 
schoo] pupils are due to the fact that they are trying to escape from work which 
is beyond their present powers of mastery. Too little attention has been given to 
the relation between mastery and interest. We all tend to be most interested in 
what we can perform most successfully. On account of the discrepancy we have 
noted in traditional syllabuses between the child’s powers and the school work, we 
have become habituated to the belief that children have a natural dislike for work 
and that school subject-matter must be made interesting in order to stimulate 
the minimum of zeal necessary for learning. In addition, in order to induce any 
sort of comprehension in immature pupils, and get the desired examination re- 
sults, teachers were forced to introduce artificial and often infantile devices into 
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the work. The resulting habits have, in many cases, persisted as vestigial remains 
making full efficiency at the adult level impossible. Most teachers of advanced 
mathematics know very well how destructive of real mathematical thinking some 
of these infantile fixations can be, If we paid more attention to arranging school 
work to accord with the pupil’s phase of maturity we should have to pay far less 
attention to the problem of making it interesting. It would become interesting be- 
cause it could be done successfully, and it is quite certain that the gain in time 
taken in learning would be considerable-—Excerpts from ‘The School-Leaving Age 
and the Curriculum” by A. Pinsent in the July, 1943, issue of the Journal of 
Education, published in Oxford, England. 


Stimpson Gives Wak DEPARTMENT VIEW ON MILITARY TRAINING IN HIGH 
Scuoots—U. S. Commissoner of Education, John W. Studebaker, received a letter 
from Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimpson, stating the position of the War Depart- 
ment concerning the teaching of military drill in high schools, Secretary Stimson’s 
letter in response to Commissioner Studebaker’s request for a clarification of the 
War Department’s estimate of the importance of military drill as a preinduction 
training objective follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT 
Washington, D. C. 
June 16, 1943 
Dear Dr, Studebaker: 

I have your letter asking whether the War Department recommends that 
military drill take the place of physical education in the curriculum of schools 
and colleges. I assume your question to apply only to the period of the present 
war and not to periods of peace. 


The amount of military drill which can be given in schools and colleges can 
also be given after induction into the Army, in a relatively short period of time, 
and under the most productive circumstances. A good physical condition, however, 
cannot be developed in so short a space of time, and the physical condition of a 
soldier is of prime importance to the War Department. 


The War Department does not want to appear to advise upon the makeup of 
a curriculum, nor to go beyond outlining some of the elements which the Army 
believes would be advantageous in its recruits. Of these, a good physical condition 
is extremely important and a knowledge of basic military drill relatively unim- 
portant. 

The War Department therefore does not recommend that military drill take 
the place of physical education in the schools and colleges during this war period. 

The War Department has no objection to the publication of this statement, 
provided it is quoted in its entirety. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. Stimpson, Secretary of War 


PosTeR ExHIBITIONS—The National Conference of Christians and Jews an- 
nounces a series of poster exhibitions for the selection of the Brotherhood Week 
Post for 1944 (February 20 to 27). The slogan is Brotherhood or Chaos. The em- 
phasis for 1944 is “History Shall Not Repeat Itself.” Local, regional, and na- 
tional awards will be made, The dates for the different exhibits are: The Com- 
munity Exhibition, November 10 to 13, the Regional Exhibition, November 22 to 
24, the National Exhibition, December 8 to 10. Information concerning eligibility, 
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specifications, places, awards, and judges can be secured from The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Six Eprrions in Four LAnGuaGES—Free World and its affiliates now offer to 
the educated reader a unique opportunity to enrich his knowledge of the interna- 
tional scene. Six editions (more are in preparation) in four languages are now 
available—all devoted to democracy and world affairs! They contain a wealth of 
authoritative inside information about every country on earth. Each magazine 
publishes some articles that appear in others; each presents exclusive material of 
special interest. In addition to the English edition, $4.00 per year, the following 
editions are now available: Mundo Libre of Mexico (Spanish), annual subscrip- 
tion, $5.00; combined with Free World, $7.00; Tzu Yu Shih Chieh (Chinese) has 
just celebrated its first birthday. It combines the wisdom of ancient China with a 
keen awareness of current events. Published in New York, it is circulated in every 
country of the Far East. Annual subscription in U. S., $2.00; with Free World, 
$4.50; Mundo Libre of Chile (Spanish), Annual subscription price, $5.00; com- 
bined with Free World, $7.00; Le Monde Libre (French), annual subscription, 
$2.00; with Free World, $4.50; Mundo Libre (Puerto Rico), annual subscription, 
$3.50; with Free World, $6.00. In addition, the Office of War Information sends a 
microfilm of each issue to India for reproduction there. 





tt OUR DEMOCRACY 


for details on- - 


NEW Wall Charts graphing THE AMERICAN WAY, proved efficient and effective instruction 
in the vital fields of citizenship and democracy. These charts sent for examination to respon- 
sible school heads on request. 


The Speed and Thoroughness of DENOYER-GEPPERT 
EYE-TO-MIND EDUCATION 


has been proved in the rapid training of our Navy, Air and Land Forces. Every 
branch of academic and industrial training has shown that the mind is capable of 
more quickly and permanently absorbing information through the eyes. 

For more tnan 27 years the Benoyer-Geppert EYE-TO-MIND Aids have had 
the approval of American educators, but war's demands for immediate training 








really proved their worth and speed 
Manufacturers of—EYE-TO-MIND AIDS and teaching 
tools on the following subjects: 


OUR DEMOCRACY, just from the press IN THIS 
AMERICAN HISTORY with Old World Beginnings. ——P  64-PAGE BOOK 
HISTORY and GOVERNMENT—Our Country from 1492. Ask For it. 
PREFLIGHT AERONAUTICS. 
INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS. DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
MAP READING—Navigation, The Air Age. 27 years of Visual Educational Aids 
a BACKGROUND OF WAR, Physical fitness and 5239 NW. Ravenswood Ave., 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Education will win the war—Knowledge the peace. 























Now Ready--- 


Harry C. McKown's 


HOW TO PASS A 
WRITTEN EXAMINATION 


Provides real help for students or 
adults taking written examinations 
Explains how to prepare for them 
emotionally, physically, and mental- 
ly, how to answer both objective and 
essay-type questions, and what to do 
after examinations have been com- 
pleted. More than 150 suggestions, 
many illustrated. $1.50 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. 
303 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





SOCIAL WELFARE 


By 
LOU ADNA SOURS, A. B., M.A., 
(University of California) 

186 Pages Cloth Binding $2.00 

This important book is for use in 
schools and the home. It brings out the 
truth about the use of the narcotics such 
as liquor, tobacco, marihuana, etc. 

Order at the bookstore, or from the 
publishers. 


Meador Publishing Co. 


324 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 














Ever have to make a speech? 
Then read Harry C. McKown’s 
“Fools and Foolishness” 


It offers material for a dozen rousing, 
captivating talks. 

With its serious theme NO INTELLI- 
GENT PERSON EVER LAUGHS AT A 
NEW IDEA, this book is interesting, in- 
formative, and inspiring. 

263 pages, illustrated. Price $2.00 


School Activities Publishing Co. 
1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas 











FIRST - YEAR 
ALGEBRA 


By Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, 





Rolland R. Smith 


All Are Classroom Teachers 
of High School Mathematics 











Notable for its new approach—the treatment of algebra as an 
extension of arithmetic—thus the subject becomes understandable 
and concrete. An analysis of students’ difficulties formed the basis 





for special training in those concepts and processes which are or- 
dinarily hard to master. 
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A Little History of the Horn-Book 


of books and paper making. 


est, since it shows how frequently the 
hornbook was found in the homes of the 
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By Beulah Folmsbee 
$1.50 


THERE is a growing interest in that old- 
time lesson book used by the boys and girls 
of early New England, to study their “‘criss- 
cross row.” Thus it was an excellent idea 
to put together interesting and significant 
facts about the hornbook and here we find 
an abundance of illustrations, drawings, re- 
productions of old woodcuts, photographs, 
showing various types of hornbooks. 

A facsimile of the Royal Battledore print- 
ed by John Newberry is included, on paper 
suggesting the “flowery and gilt’ which 
was used for the earliest battledores. A re- 
production of the “Westward journey of 
paper from its invention in China in A. D. 
10 to its first manufacture in the United 
States in 1690’ is also included and will 
prove a boon to those teaching the history 


























For students of early American education 
Miss Folmsbee’s book has a special inter- 









colonists.—"“The New York Times.” 
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